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This volume contains fifteen papers on | 
various aspects of the history of Malayalam | 
. language. Prepared by wellknown scholars, 
the collection presents a comprehensive view 
of tne historical evolution of the language of 
the westcoast in South India. Subjects like 
the position of Malayalam in the Dravidian 
family, the emergence of the westcoast dialect 
as a separate language, the languages of 
Pastu and Maņipravāļam literary movements, 
the impact of Sanskrit on Malayalam, the 
linguistic characteristics of Kerala inscriptions | 
and folk-songs, etc are dealt with using the 
analytic techniques of modern diachronic 
= linguistics. Also included are studies on stan- 
dardization, sociolinguistic stratification and 
on proverbs, idioms and place-names. The 
development of Malayalam Prose is examined 
in a separate paper and the historical evolu- j 
tion of the auxiliary verb constructions in š : | 


another. 
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PAR EE ASG Ee 


The Department of Malayalam, University of Madras 
organized a five-day seminar on the ‘History of Malayalam 
Language’ from 7 to 11 December 1981. with the financial 
assistance from the University Grants Commission. The present 
volume contains the revised and edited versions of fifteen papers 
presented in the seminar which survey the history of the 
development of Malayalam language in general and, certain other 
more specific aspects of language history in ‘particular. 


There are at least three approaches for the reconstruction 
of the history of a language. (1) Period-based Approach: The 
justifying assumption for this approach is that the chronological 
continuance of the history of the language can be recorded only 
along the time-scale. But it is well-known that historical 
changes do not take a unidirectional course Mke a single streamlet; 
instead, history at every stage consists of myriads of zig-zagging 
streamlets and rivulets to form into a mighty river. Accordingly, 
the period-based approach has to take into consideration several 
heterogenous: phenomena at each single stage which is likely 
to present 4 ‘cumbersome picture. (2) Genre-based Approach: 
The: justifying assumption for this approach is that the develops 
ments of -linguistic expressions in genres are mot uniform; 
nē the examination of language history separately in each 


hence, 
s a prerequisite. for the overall reconstruction of 


genre become 
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the history of the language at a particular period. But, though 
the details of the history of linguistic features in each genre 
can bo made more explicit, the integration of the co-ordinating 
factors presents serious problems in this approach. (3) Category- 
based Approach: The justifying assumption for this approach 
is that the transformations ôf each grammatical category in the 
language along with its varying implication at each stage of its 
history can be clearly shown by this method, But the tracing 
of the histories of individual grammatical categories on the 
basis of the principles of external and internal methods of 
reconstruction does not by itself help us to formulate the total 
evolutionary history of the language. Consequently, this approach 
fails to give us a coherent and interrelated comprehensive 
picture. 


All the three approaches, as we have seen above, have 
their own strengths and weaknesses, Hence, there is no ideal 
method for the reconstruction of language history. In the 
present volume most of the papers are prepared from the point 
of view of the second approach mentioned above. As such, 
we do not claim that the fifteen papers included here collec- 
tively present a chronological, albeit brief, history of .the 
language of Kerala. Nonetheless, since we have for the first 
time a near-overall view of the history of Malayalam language 
through successive stages, we hope that the volume will be 
welcomed as a significant reference work by the students as 
well as by the scholars at large. 


The recorded direct reference to Malayalam language dates 
back to the fourteenth century Sanskrit work on the maņipravāļa 
style of diction, Lilatilakam, wherein the anonynous author 
discusses, with much fumes eminating from it rather than light, 
the independence of the language of Kerala and its distinctive 
characteristic which distinguishes the same from its genetically 
closer member of the Dravidian family the colabhasa (viz, 
Tamil). The very fact that such a discussion had a relevance 
to the scholarly circle of those times indicates - the fluid state 
of the Kerala language during the fourteenth century. Sienifi- 
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cantly, a century after, we have the appearance of Krspagatha 
which has rightly been recognized as the first representative 
poetical work of the developed Malayalam language. The 
course of the history of the poetic expression since then was 
smooth with no noteworhty changes along its path. But the 
language of prose till the middle of the nineteenth century 
showed an unsteady gait. Thereafter, taking fast strides 
Malayalam prose underwent far-reaching transformations, the 
native pedantic style blending with the down-to-earth Early 
Christian Missionary Prose and subsequently imbibing the subtle 
nuances of the English prose style. 


Since Lilatilakam, and before the appearance of Caldwell's 
monumental treatise on Dravidian, there were no direct 
references to the history of the westcoast language in any 
published work. Caldwell’s influence on later-day Malayalam 
scholars was so marked that subsequent studies were all based 
on his thesis, either by refuting his ‘offshoot theory’ or by 
modifying it or by totally subscribing to the crux with minor 
reservations about the details. The post-Caldwellian Malayalam 
studies were fragmentary and scattered. A. R. Rajaraja Varma, 
L. V. Ramaswamy Ayyar, K. Goda Varma, Ilamkulam Kunjan 
Pillai, K. M: George, C. L. Antony, P. V. Velayudhan Pillai and 
a few others made significant contributions to this field. 


The establishemt of a department of linguistics in Annamalai 
University in the early sixties and another in Kerala University 
a few years later paved way for fresh investigations on languages 
as a result of which several descriptive analyses of ancient and 
medieval literary texts in Malayalam have been produced as 
Ph.D. dissertations. Only a few of them have come out in 
print. We have thus descriptive studies on Jaata (there 
are actually three studies on the language e this ancient 
Malayalam text, each one differing from the other in methodology 


and scope), Kaņņassarāmāyaņām, Krsnagātha, Bharatam (by 


Tunchat Ezhuthachan) Tu/ļalkrtikaļ (by Kunchan Nambyar), 
and Vāsudēvastavam (early Maņipravāļa 


works) Asēkavanikātkam apaprakáram (a guide for the 
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performance of Kūļiyāttam writen in maņipravāļa style). besides 
three critical studies on Lilatilakam and a study of Malayalam 
inscriptions. All these offer abundant materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of the early and medieval periods of the development of 
Malayalam language. Most of these studies are referred to by 
the authors of the papers included in this volume. Despite all 
the above partial attempts, no comprehensive history of the 
language has been written so far. The importance of the 
present collection of papers, therefore, has to be highlighted 
as, though lacking connecting links, we have here a fairly 
near-exhaustive picture of the history of Malayalam language 
between two covers. 


In any collection of this type, we cannot ensure uniformity 
in respect of methodology, scope and style, The editor of 
this volume has not interfered with the opinions of the learned 
authors; his work was confined to exclude certain portions 
which were obviously repetitions and to effect certain touches 
for the sake of clarity. It is hoped that the users of this volume 
would be good enough to send their suggestions for a better 
presentation of the contents in future editions. 


I am grateful to Miss. K. Sreekumari (Ph.D. student, 
Department of Malayalam) for editorial assistance and to 
Mr. G. Soundararajan (Superintendent, O.R.I.) for secretarial 
help. 


K. M. PRABHAKARA VARIAR, 
g OCTOBER 1984. (Professor of Malayalam, 
University of Madras.) 
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S. V. SHANMUGAM 


Malayalam in Dravidian 


1.1. Position of a language in a family: 


The position of a language within a linguistic family is 
mainly concerned with the pre-history of that language. The 
pre-history of a language subsumes two different aspects: 
(1) common innovations which that language shares with other 
closely related languages of the family and (2) the independent 
innovations taken place within that language. Only on the basis 
of the latter, the independence of a language can be determined. 
The subgrouping of a language family is based on ‘the common 
innovations shared by member languages and not on the basis 
of the geographical contiguity. It should be pointed out that 
the archaic features retained in a language are not given any 
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importance by the comparativists because one of the basic 
assumptions of the comparative grammar is that each branch or 
each language bears independent witness to the forms of the 
parent language (Bloomfield, 1933: 310). 


1.2. Position of Malayalam — Historical review : 


The position of Malayalam in Dravidian is not an explorative 
study since the same had been discussed ever since the beginning 
of the Comparative Dravidian Studies. Of course, Caldwell, the 
father of the Comparative Dravidian, had first pointed out the 
Telation between Tamil and Malayalam in terms of kin relation- 
ship and they are too well known to be repeated here. But 
the point to be noted here is that the concept of subgroup in 
general and subgroup in Dravidian in particular was not 
developed till 1950’s (Krishnamurti, 1969). Caldwell had only 
talked in terms of close or distant relation among the languages. 


The contribution of Rajaraja Varma, the author of 
Kēralapāņinīyam is worth noting. Even though he had accepted 
the view of Caldwell, he tried to be more specific to trace the 
evolution of Malayalam, i.e. pre-historic and historic develop- 
ments. In the pre-historic development, he had given more 
instances of independent innovations in Malayalam (Caldwell 
had given only one, the loss of personal terminations). He was 
the first to point out the archaic features of Malayalam not 
shared by. Tamil and: to discuss -` the ` socio-cultural. and 
geographical features - responsible. for the development `of 
Malayalam as a separate language. . Unfortunately, the right 
direction: shown by him has not been seriously followed by the 
later Malayalam scholars. Some isolated cases of relationships 
among the Dravidian languages were discussed earlier, but a 
more systematic and thorough examination of the problem of 
subgrouping in Dravidian had to wait until the beginning of 


in spite cof his excellent work in Comparative Dravidian in 
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general and the detailed historical study of Tamil and Malayalam 
in particular, had not discussed the common innovations shared 
by Malayalam with other South Dravidian languages. However, 
his detailed historical investigation categorically leads us to the 
conclusion that '*except for a very few archaisms... the features 
of Malayalam morphology are directly related to, or immediately 
derivable from a stage of speech corresponding to what may 
now be described as Early Middle Tamil" (1936: 148). 


Caldwell had noted that Gundert, while accepting the close 
relationship between Tamil and Malayalam was unwilling to 
consider Malayalam as an offshoot of Tamil (Caldwell, 1875 : 20). 
Native scholars like. Attoor Krishna Pisharodi, Goda Varma and 
K. M. George have not accepted either the view of Caldwell 
or the modified views of Rajaraja Varma and L. V. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar; instead they proposed that Malayalam had an independent 
historical development in the sense that it is a direct descendent 
of the primitive Dravidian. This may partly be due to ethno- 
centrism and partly. to counteract the extreme views held by 
the Tamil scholārs. For instance, M. Srinivasa Ayyangar held 
the view that *Malayalam was in her (Tamil) womb prior to 
the 13th century’ (quoted in George, 1956: 43). Two other 
popular opinions in Tamil are as follows: (1) Tamil became 
Malayalam because of the excessive borrowing from Sanskrit in 
the Chera country (Somale, 1968: 95; Sivagnanam, 1970: 10); 
(2) Malayalam first became a dialect and then an independent 
Janguage because the grammatical rules were not strictly followed 
in it (Paranthamanar, 1972: 47). However, Vaiyapuri Pillai had 
discussed the problem in a dispassionate and scientific way 
(1956: 138—160) and his views are closer to L. V. Rāmaswamy 
Aiyar's. 

One of the ways to understand the position of Malayalam 


in “Dravidian and the type of genetic relationship it holds with 
Tamil is to examine the common innovations that are shared 


‘by Malayalam with other languages in the subgroup of South 


Dravidian and also the independent: innovations occurred in ít, 
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with a view of integrating them in the correct historical 
perspective. 


As for the development of the general comparative studies 
and Malayalam historical linguistics with special reference to 
our topic, the following are the significant contributions. 
Emeneau (1957) is the first to show the various sub-subgroups 
of South Dravidian on the basis of the innovations of the past 
tense markers, the inadequacy of the tree diagram indicating 
the deficiency of “split-process' and also the importance of a 
three dimensional diagram of South Dravidian establishing the 
significance of *wave-process'. Kamil Zvelebil (1968), Govindan 
Kutty (1972) and Shanmugam (1968, 1976) studied this problem 
from the historical and comparative points of view. On the 
basis of the above researches, an attempt is made below to 
show the various sub-groups of South Dravidian, the common 
innovations which Malayalam shares with other languages and 
the independent innovations of Malayalam. The common 
innovations of Malayalam with other South Dravidian languages 
will be useful to dispel the myth that Malayalam is the direct 
descendent of the Proto-Dravidian. 


At the moment, at least twenty six languages are claimed 
as belonging to the Dravidian though a few more have been 
proposed with sparsely collected data. Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kodagu, Kota, Toda, Irula, Kasaba, Pania, Kattunayka, 
Kurumba, Koraga, Kannada, Tulu, Telugu, Kui, Kuvi, Gadaba, 
Koya, Kolami, Parji, Pengo, Manda, Naiki, Kurukh,. Malto and 
Brahui are the twenty six languages known at present. 


Dravidian has three major sub-groups, viz., North, Central 
and South. Since Malayalam belongs to the South Dravidian, 
the sub-groups of the South Dravidian alone are considered 
"here. Since we are not in a position to fix the exact relation- 
'ships of the newly added languages (Irula, Kasaba, Pania, 
Kattunayka, Kurumba and Koraga), our discussion will be 
restricted to Tamil, Kodagu, Kota, Toda, Kannada and Tulu 
only. Hoe 

:4 
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1.3. Common S.Dr. Features; 

The languages included in the South  Dravidian are 
considered as belonging to one group not because they are 
spoken in the southern part but because of the common 
innovations they share. They are (1) the loss of initial c—, 
(2) the operation of i/e and u/o alternation and (3) the creation 
of feminine category in the third person pronoun and also in 
the finite verb, etc. (for full details, see Shanmugam, 1976). 
This sub-group diverged as follows: Tulu separated first, followed 
by Kannada and Kota-Toda and lastly Kodagu. This means 
that there was a common period of development for each group 
of languages after the separation. “The three stages of 
development can be envisaged as follows: (1) Proto-Ta.Ma. 
Kod. Ko-To. Kan., (2) Proto-Ta.Ma.Kod. and (3) Proto-Ta. 
Ma. The common innovations are listed in Shanmugam, (1976). 
Each of these sub-groups had certain historical developments. 
Accordingly, Malayalam cannot be considered to have diverged 
from the Proto-Dravidian independently. 


14. Proto-Tamil-Malayalam : 

The following are the common innovations that had taken 
place in Tamil-Malayalam which indicate a common period of 
historical development for these two languages: 


(1) The change of k > c before front vowels when not 
followed by retroflex sounds: 


, 


*kevi > cevi *ear 
*keru > ceru small” 
*kilai > cila ‘some’ 
*kitar > citar ‘scatter’ 


- (2) The change of Proto-Dravidian *o/*e when followed by 
the derivative suffix beginning with the vowel -a into uji: 


(Ta.) (Ma.) 
*koc > kuyavam/ — kuyavanļ ‘potter’ 
Kucavan Kucavan 
*per > pira — pira(kka) | “to be born’ =- 
E 
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(3) The change of the Proto-Dravidian *-c-into-y-: 
(Ta.) (Ma.) 
*ucir > uyir —  uyir “soul” 
*pecar > peyar — peyar ‘name’ 
` #yacaru > vayiņu — vayaru “belley’ 


(4) The replacement of pattu | nūru by the words nūru 
and ¿yiram respectively in the words denoting ‘ninety’ and 
‘nine hundred’ : 


(Ta. Ma.) toņņūru — tollayiram 
(Kod:) tombadi — ombaynüru 
(To.) enba — winbonūr 

(Kas) tombattu — ombaynūru 


(5) The replacement of gender-number suffixes to certain 
nominal bases to denote the masculine and the feminine gender: 


(Ta.) (Ma.) 
ayan — ayan ‘shepherd’ 
valaiyan | valayan — yalayan *fisherman' 
aytti — acci *shepherd woman” 
:-valayiti ` - — valacci ‘fisher woman’ 
> cipumi. — cerumi - ‘young girl’ 


(The nominal bases are alone found in the other South Dravidian 
languages and the addition of gender-number suffix i is a common 
"innovation in both the languages.) 


These innovations should have taken place in the- pre-historic 
period of Tamil-Malayalam because the--innovated forms are 
found in the earliest records of Tamil.: 


There is another set of common innovations which took 
Place during the historic period of Tamil and is- found in the 
early: records of Malayalam. These are important as they show 
that both the languages were linguistically united in the early 
Christian era: Actually; this set of similar: innovations prompted 
some scholars (especially; -L.V.R.) to claim that Malayalam 
separated: from Early Middle Tamil. But this view is.not fully 
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correct; this problem will be taken up in the latter section. of- 
this paper. At the same time, the non-consideration of these” 
changes led Govindan Kutty (1972) to conclude that Malayalam 
has diverged from the Proto-Ta.Ma. stage of the pre-historic 
period. His inférence, therefore, is open to question. 


Common innovations in the historic period: (1) The loss. 
of initial y-: — Es 
(Old Ta.) (Middle Ta.) (Mal.) 


Vāru. «<. saru = āru : ‘river’ 
yāmai ` — āmai — āmai (āma __ _ ‘tortoise’ 
yāņai | —. . apai. — dnay | ana : felephant'.. 


The forms with y- is found predominently in OTa. texts 
but there are a few forms without y-. Later, in Early Middle 
Tamil, more forms are attested with ‘y’ (Shanmugam, 1971b: 37). 


(2) The palatalisation of the past tense suffixes, -tt-and -nt- and; 
the feminine gender suffix ‘tti’ 


(OTa.) (MTa.): va .) 
vaitta — 'yaicca | vacca, —  vacca - having. placed” 
vilaintu — -vilaificu , — vilaīīu poni 


In the same way, the palatalisation of the „word for numeral 
five is found d in ERN Old Tamil: 


aintu  — aificu | aūcu. — acu ‘five’ < 
āytti — āyeci — Hue. ‘shepherd woman’, 
- itaitti —  ifaicci — itacci 55 


(3) The development of mar as the epicene plural marker is 
another common innovation; makan changed into man in Old 
Ta. (kómakan > kūmān ‘chieftain’ = Kur. 59.1, Aink. 55.2, 
Patirru. 8.2, etc.; perumakan » perumün—Patirru. 85.3, Kali. 
82.13). The corresponding plural marker (found as makar in 
Puram. 324.3, Patt. 3.56, 10.236) should have changed into mar 
in OTa. and Mal. (Shanmugam 1971a : 42). 


(4) The replacement of the inflectional increment -an-by-in- in 
the numerals and the demonstrative neuter -singular pronoun, 
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In Old Tamil, -an- was the inflectional increment used for 
both types of nouns: 


(-an-) - (-in-) Cin-) 
irantanai — irantinai — iraņļiņe | rantine 
itanai — itiņai —  itipe 


(5) The development of -kinru as the present tense suffix is 
another development in Tamil which is shared by Malayalam. 
Malayalam has -kkunnu | -nnu as the common reflex of this in 
the standard language, There is, however, a view that the 
Malayalam present tense marker is more plausibly related to -untu 
(or, -utu) which is attested in Old Tamil. But the occurrence 
of another variant with the retroflex in many dialects, indicates 
that both -kkunnu | -unnu and -kkuņu | -uņu are derived from a 
single source (Kumaraswami Raja, 1976). In that case, two 
dialects would be different only in regard to the phonological 
rules; otherwise, they have to be different grammatically. 


1.5. Common and Independent Innovations : 


Lilatilakam : had shown the differences of forms in 
manipravala and cēļabhāsa. They are taken by George (1956:56) 
as reflecting the individuality of the Malayalam language as 
distinguished from Tamil. But Gopinatha Pillai (1972: 56) has 
questioned the validity of George’s inference on the ground that 
maņipravāļa was only the highly artificial literary language of 
that period. However, as there are the bhāsa forms which 
form the first component of the manipravaja, the colloquial 
features cannot entirely be dispensed with from the manipravala 
style. "An historical investigation would reveal that some of the 
differences referred to in Lilatilakam are independent innovations 
and some others are common historical innovations in Tamil 
and Malayalam; 


a) The Ou of ʻai’ > fa medially especially when followed 
by the pen consonants : 


The example given in - Lilütilakam is ifaiyan > itayan. 
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Tolkappiam mentions about the two-matra ‘ai’ (being pronounced 
as one matra in certain positions. — Neminatam, another Tamil 
grammar of 12th century, says that 'ai' and 'a' are similar 
before c, ñ and y (i.e. palatal sounds). There are examples in 
OTa. and Early Middle Tamil for the change of al >a; 
maiyal > mayal ‘distress’ (Puram. 67.5; Patirr. 62.7; Kurun. 156.7; 
Cilampu. 3.58.). This free variation is also found in Middle 
Tamil: aintu > *aiñcu > aficu (App.Te. 4.18,5); vaitta > *vaicca 
> vacca (App. Te. 5.4.1). 


(2) The absence of ēytam in the demonstrative is found from 
the earliest records. 


(3) The change of peyar 'name' > per is also found in Old 
Tamil: peyar > per (Aink. 367; Pattu. 6.156. Pari. 3.39; 
Cilampu. 4.16,59). This change has been extended to the verbal 
forms. also: . 


peyarttu “having removed’ > pērttu (suet: 359; Cilampu. 
3.38); : 

peyarvanaļ ‘removed-she’ > pērvanaļ (Akam. 390.15); 

peyaratu ‘without removing’ > pēratu (Kali. 109-2.) 


These are found in Middle Tamil texts also. Therefore, it 
cannot be taken as independent innovations in Malayalam. 


(4) "Among the morphological changes the gender-number suffixes 
with the increment ‘-an’ followed by the short vowel-are 
reported as cēļabhāsa forms and the forms without the increment 
and with the long vowel are ascribed as features of Maņipravāļa 


by- Lilatilakam : 


(Tam.) (Mal.) 
untanar — uņtār *ate-they' 
tigragar — — tiņrār *ate-they' 
Similar. change is found in the masculine and feminine forms 
alio: . 
-dnan > -än ies 
-apal > 4 set piaūgtājs 1504298 
9 
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The forms with the increment and the short vowel are more 
common in OTa. than the long-vowel ‘forms but in. Middle 
Tamil the long-vowel forms (an, al, etc.) are more common 
(Chitraputhira Pillai, 1981). So, it is also. incorrect to consider 
this as an exclusive innovation of Malayalam. | Perhaps this 
could be a dialectal change in Malayalam because the early 
inscriptions and literary texts have forms without the pronominal 
ending. 


One of the exclusive features noted by Rajaraja Varma, 
namely, the use of -ān as the future infinitive in the Modern 
Malayalam which is attested in Old Malayalam as -vān and 
-hün, was stated as the common innovation in Tamil and 
Malayalam. by- Ramaswamy Ayyar (1936: 86). — We. find -ppān 
occurring in strong verbs in Early Malayalam (kélppan) .and also 
in Old Tamil. This could have changed into -kkan. . Since -kk- 
happens to be a link morpheme in several verb forms, the 
‘double consonant in -kkān could have been considered as -kk- 
(link morpheme) plus -án (marker). Later the isolate -an could 
have been extended to weak verbs: also. 


“Among the archaic features noted by L. V. Ramaswamy 
Ayyar (1936: : 143); the -second person singular obligue form with 
nin- is the most predominant form in OTa. and un- is found 
only in a few instances. This has. first changed into-nun- which 
is. also. attested and later into un-, 

K. nac Goras 356: 95) refers to the change of geminated 
alveolar stop into dental stop in Tamil. This change “should 
have started in the Early Middle Tamil period. He has also 
listed several lexical items (ibid: 209) from various 
works such as Cilappatikāram, 
Tiruvācakam, etc. 


‘literary 
Nelayirattiviyappirapantam, 
The literary attestation is sufficient to prove 
that they were once prevalent in Tamil and became obsolete in 
the later period. So these are to be considered as-instances of 
lexical changes in Tamil. - 


«a 
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Among the differences noted by K. M. Prabhakara Variar 
(1979 : 48) the merger of dental and alveolar nasals, the loss 
of phonemic distinction between flap and trill, loss of co- 
ordinate negative verb alla, and the development of double 
plural avarkal (this last form need not be considered as a loss in 
Malayalam) are historical changes in Tamil. 


Among the contrastive. forms shown by Līlātilakam, the 
following features can be taken as independent innovations in 
Malayalam : 


(i) The nasalisation 
Gi) ai > a in the word final position 
(ii) ai > e especially in the accusative case 


(4) Lilatilakam gives avinte, māvinte as correspondences to 
Ta. üvinaiu and māviņatu, But, as noted by George, the 
Malayalam genitive suffix should be equated with -uģai:: 


avan+uļai >. avantay > avante 


The alveolarisation of the. retroflex stop was due to 
progressive assimilation. 


(5) Palatalization has also been suggested as one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of kēraļabhāsa by Lilatilakam. Thus, 
according to him the non-palatalized forms shown below are 
colabhasa items while the corresponding palatalized forms bélong 
to kēraļabhāsa: i 


arintën — arifnēn ‘T knew’ 
maiintu — — matinnu ‘having folded” 
vaittoru — vaccoru ‘the one which is placed’ 


(6) At least in the case of neuter singular past tense finite 
forms, Lilatilakam has noted the absence of personal endings 
in kēraļabhāsa: s t 


küyirzu - — kai. . ‘eried-it’ 


tayirru ~> tāmi. *jumped-it' 


EL 
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It is not clear whether the loss of personal endings started first 
in the neuter singular forms and only later, the same was 
extended to other forms. Rajaraja Varma has observed the loss 
óf the personal endings as one of the major distinctive features 
of Malayalam. Since the comparative Dravidian verb 
morphology shows the existence of personal endings at the 
Proto-Dravidian stage (Subrahmanyam, 1971: 403), the absence 


of "personal endings cannot be seu as the retention of 
the (proto-feature. 


(7) As a result of the above morphological change, a 
phonological change had taken place in Malayalam. Since there 
was no phonological difference between the verbal ‘participle of 
ceytu pattern and the finite verb, they began to be differentiated 
by the final vowel which was full- short /u/ in the case of 
finite verbs and centralised lower mid vowel /8/ in the case of 
verbal participle. Therefore, /8/ developed as a separate 
phoneme in Malayalam. 


(8) Another independent phonological innovation especially 
in the morphophonemic level is the development of -ô as the 
dative marker after the nouns ending in ‘ 


-n' or nouns taking 
*-in-” as the augment. 


1.6. Archaic features of. Malayalam 


Among the forms listed by Rajaraja Varma (1974: 64-66) 
as retentions of archaic features in Malayalam, only the plural 
imperative forms with -pin | -vin | -min can be considered as 
relics of proto-features. L.V.R. adds to the above three more 
(Ramaswami Ayyar, 1936: 143). Govindan Kutty (1972) cites 
two more forms: the preservation of initial palatal nasal in 
some words and the preservation of consonant clusters-/kk- 
Which became -rk- in Tamil. “Similarly, the preservation of 
-ikk-cluster can also be noted in Malayalam while it is changed 
into —#k- in Tamil. Two more features are noted by Shanmugam 
(1976): the preservation: of the sequence of ca-in the past 
tense form cattū-.from. the base ca- ‘die’ instead of cettu in 
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Tamfl, (cattu is found in all other languages in South Dravidian: 
and. Central Dravidian) and the retention of the masculine 
gender suffix -kkan in most of the languages including. 
Malayalam (which has changed to -van /-yan in Old Tamil): 


. (Ma.) mutukkan ‘old person” (Ta.) mutuvan | mutiyan. 


These are archaic forms preserved even in the prehistoric 
period of Malayalam because Tamil earliest records show. the 
changed forms only. i fay 


17. i Conclusion 8 : 


1. Tamil and Malayalam shared common innovations with: 
other Dravidian languages in the pre-historic’ period. - 


They also had exclusive common innovations as well as 
some more common changes in the historic period of 
Tamil and in the pre-historic period of Malayalam. 


t2 


3. Tamil had some independent changes in its pre-historic 
period, and also in- the historic period; Malayalam 
preserved the archaic features in both these cases. 


4. ` Malayalam had independent innovations in its pre-historic 


period. 


The significance of (1) and (2) points to the fact that 
Malayalam cannot be said to have directly diverged from Proto- 
South. Dravidian. The proposition that Malayalam directly: 
diverged from the Proto-Dravidian is, therefore, farther away 
from truth. (2) also signifies that Tamil and Malayalam 
separated during the period of Early Middle Tamil and this is 
supported by (3) and (4). In the development of Tamil and: 
Malayalam  'split-process'. as well as ‘wave process” -were 
simultaneously in operation. - se 


= 4 so, the following questions crop up: How could the 
independent innovations occur in the historically. later period in 
Malayalam? - And, . how -could . Malayalam,” after becoming 
independent, share the common innovations with Tamil? To. 


E: 
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anēwēr these questions, it is rmecessary to look into the 
fünctional aspects of the language against the background of its 
socio-cultural history. 


Regarding the appearance of Tamil works from Kerala in 
the early period, George makes the following observation: 
“Most of the writers. in question were either. kings or their 
poets and they probably thought it fit to compose poems in 
Tamil, which had already attained a high standard as a literary 
language. There is evidence to show that Tamil was the 
language of administration as well" (George, 1956:51). But 
it would be an ‘exaggeration to consider that all Kerala poets 
belonging to the ancient Tamil country were court poets. 
Therefore, it can be postulated that the standard literary Tamil 
which was being used in Kerala in those times should have had 
some more social functions in addition to being the language 
of administration. Tamil could have been the widely accepted 
literary language even though the spoken language was different. 
This situation should have continued upto the 9th century 
when the impact of Sanskrit became strong and the erstwhile 
linguistic situation began to change. The introduction of 
Sanskrit through the migration of Aryans first in the early 
pre-Christian era and later in the post-Christian era elevated 
its status to the language of the scholarship and literature for 
the Brahmins and subsequently for the traivarnika also. That 
is why we have Sanskrit works from Kerala in pre-historic 
period of Malayalam. 


From about the fourth to the sixth century, the “pre-historic 
Malayalam’, - which existed as the spoken medium only, was 
co-existing with two powerful languages, namely, Tamil and 
Sanskrit. The absence of a strong socio-cultural motivation also 
contributed to the pre-historic Malayalam remaining with the 
limited function of spoken communication. The reference to 
the existence of.a paccamalayāļam (pure Malayalam) school in 
tlose times" by George (1956: 12) as evidenced by proverbs 


riddles and folk-songs is more or less hypothetical. Firstly, the 
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present forms of the folk-songs do not indicate their} existence 
in the remote past as they are now. Just like the spoken 
dialect, folk songs also would have changed but for certain 
idiomatic expressions. Therefore, the folk literary tradition 
cannot be considered as a separate literary movement. Of 
course, the first available sophisticated literary work in a 
language is not the beginning of literature as such. It should 
have been preceded by other works lost to oblivion. At the 
time of Rāmacaritam, which is supposed to be the first among 
available literary works in Malayalam, the Malayalam language 
seems to have had a ‘bimodal standardization’. Thereafter, 
due to the increasing social functions, Malayalam should have 
strengthened its roles in almost all spheres of communication. 
The above discussion reveals that the pre-history of Malayalam 
or the position of Malayalam in Dravidian cannot be explained 
in a simple and straightforward manner. 
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K. UNNI KIDAV 


Split - How and When? 


2.1. Introduction : 

Kerala's ancient History, political as well as cultural is 
problematic. . Consequently, the history and the formation of 
kēraļabhāsa - Malayalam language — is replete with unsolved 
problems. Sanskrit and Tamil existed from time immemorial in 
parts of Kerala. It is one of the few areas in India where 
Sanskrit education was traditional among several castes. Even 
though Sanskrit education was popular, the study of philosophy 
through the Vedic language was prohibited among lower castes, 
So the lower castes who wanted to study philosophy could do 
so only through the medium of Tamil. Pattanār, who claimed 
himself as a disciple of Sri Sankara, translated Gita into 
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Tamil for Madhavan of Kanna$$a family who in turn translated 
it into Malayalam. Thus, two great languages influenced 
Malayalam since centuries ago. Later, Syrian Christians, Jews 
and Arabs came to the West Coast and settled in Kerala. 
Their languages also influenced Malayalam. But Tamil had an 
advantage over others. It had been the official language in 
Kerala for centuries. As stated by Caldwell, all along the 
Malabar coast Tamil intertwined with Malayalam: ““..the 
Malayalam people continue to be of all Dravidians the most 
exclusive and superstitious, and shrink most sensitively from 
contact with foreigners. Hence the lines and the centres of 
communication have been occupied, and a considerable portion 
of the commerce and public business of the Malabar states has 
been monopolised especially in Travancore by less scrupulous 
and more adroit Tamilians" (Caldwell, 1956:16). This status 
and position of Tamils had some linguistic repercussions. The 
status enjoyed by Tamil in Kerala extended even to the close 
of the previous century. |t is significant that a Malayalam 
journal had to publish a note of protest against the insistence 
of the then - administrators that applications to the authorities 
must be written in Tamil (Raman Nair, 1959 : 24). 


Several languages and cultures co-existed in Kerala. These 
languages formed bilingual, trilingual and multilingual literatures : 
(i) Manipravalam - mixture of Malayalam and Sanskrit, (ii) Pattu- 
mixture of Malayalam and Tamil, (iii) Misra - mixture of 
Malayalam, Sanskrit and Tamil, (iv) Arabi-Malayajam.— mixture 
of languages like Malayalam, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Tamil, etc., 
(v) "Suriyānimalayāļam - Malayalam and Syriac, This linguistic 
background was unique in Kerala. This resulted in mutually 
exclusive and contradictory views among scholars in regard to 
the theories of origin and evolution of Malayalam ragane: 


22. Malayalam Originated from Sanskrit ?: 


The theory that Sanskrit is the ; mother. of all languages 


prevailed - all over India. ` Telugu Grammar, Andhra—bhasa- 
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bhitsanamu in its verse 13 accepts that Sanskrit is thē mother 
of all languages. Even the commentator of ViracoZiyam states 
that ““as Sanskrit words are the mother of all Tamil words, all 
usages in Sanskrit are obtained for Tamil also" (Perumtevanar, 
1970:67). There were several scholars in Kerala who held this 
view. The author of  Lilátilakam specifically echoed the 
traditional view. Vatakkunkur Raja Raja Varma discussed this 
theory recently quite elaborately. Though this view still persists, 
“Opinions of this kind are not entertained by contemporary 
Malayalam Scholars’? (Prabhakara Variar, 1979:48). The same 
can be said regarding the theory of Prakritic origin of 


Malayalam. 


23. Mutual Relationship of Aryan and Dravidian: 


Though Ravi Varma did not explicitly subscribe to the 
theory of Sanskritic origin, he did put forth several instances 
which apparently indicate the strong affinity between Sanskrit 
and the Kerala language (Ravi Varma, 1970). The first part 
of his work demonstrates how the Brahmi script evolved into 
South Indian and Nagari scripts. It is an accepted theory now. 
In the second part of the book, 570 Malayalam roots are 
equated with corresponding Sanskrit roots and 100 Malayalam 
names with Sanskrit parallels are listed with some etymological 
notes. Ravi Varma can be considered as a Malayalam counter- 
part of the Telugu scholar C. Narayana Rao, the author of 
several books including ‘The History of Telugu language and 
Literature’ (in Telugu) and ‘An Introduction to Dravidian 
Philology’. In this connection we can also mention the name 

of the Tamil scholar R. Swaminatha Ayyar who tried to 
establish: the common genetic | Source for Aryan and Dravidian 


languages (Gaara, Ayyar, 1975). 


2.4. Malayalam — A Mixture of - Sanskrit and Tamil : 


"aryadrāvidavākjātā 
kēralīyēktikanyakā tas = 
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‘Kéralabhasa is the result of the mingling of Sanskrit and 
Tamil’ is an often-quoted half-verse of Kēvuņņi Netunnati. He 
might not have known that there bas already been a Tamil 
maņipravāļanatai. The mixing of Sanskrit and local language 
occurred not only in all the developed languages of India but 
even in the major languages of South Bast Asian countries. 


*Seeing the predominence of Sanskrit (in Malayalam) even 
authoritative authors confused and doubted that Malayalam was 
formed by mixing Sanskrit and Dravidian (Tamil) (Rajaraja 
Varma, 1968:47). Elsewhere, he states that ‘according to these 
rules Malayalam was formed by the mingling of Tamil and 
Sanskrit and this mixed language is still the literary language of 
Malayalam country" (ibid: 89). 


Elamkulam P. N. Kunjan Pillai was of the opinion that 
Malayalam was formed by mixing Sanskrit and Prakrit with the 
local language (Tamil) According to him, Kannada and Tulu 
had also contributed to the evolution. This is a multi-mixture 
theory. 


Sanskrit and its culture penetrated into South India 
centuries before Christian- era. Earliest Tamil kings claimed 
that they were descendants of Aryan kings of North. They 
performed Vedic sacrifices. The earliest Tamil grammarian 
Tolkappiyar is said to have been influenced by the Aindra 
system of Sanskrit grammar. Indra, Varuna, Kubera, Visņu, 
Murukan (Kumara) were the regional deities presiding over 
particular regions of the country. ‘Translations formed part of 
early Tamil literature. ` These translations (cf. Tol. Porul. 
S. 643) might have been from Sanskrit or Prakrit. Earliest 
available Tamil inscriptions are in the Southern B.ahmi Script. 
Tamil inscriptions from the 7th century to the middle of 14th 
century had accepted many Sanskrit  tatsama words. 
Tirumantiram, a Saivite work of Early Middle Tamil period 
states that there are fifty-one letters from ‘a’ to *ksa” in anci ent 
Tamil (Verse 924). Š 
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2.5. Malayalam — an Offshoot of Centamil?: 


F.W. Ellis, who was a civil servant of the British East 
India Company at Madras, was connected with the ‘college’ 
at Fort St. George. He prepared a series of papers about 
South Indian languages, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada 
and Tulu. Several of his papers have been lost. His paper 
on Telugu was published as “Note to the Introduction' of “A 
Grammar of Teloogoo language’ by A.D. Campbell (1816) and 
the one on Malayalam was published in Indian Antiquary 
(November 1878 pp. 274-87). His thesis is that Malayalam is 
an offshoot of centamil. kotumtamil is another offshoot. : He 
was of the opinion that. Tulu is. a dialect of Malayalam. 
Burnel who edited this paper on Malayalam, in a foot-note 
indicated that this view could not be accepted (cf. Kunjumni 
Raja, 1962: 212-249). 


2.6. Malayalam - Daughter of Tamil?: 


Malayalam originated as a dialect of Tamil according to 
Caldwell (1956:18-19). He says: “Originally, it is true, 
I consider it to have been not a sister of Tamil, but a 
daughter..as a much-altered offshoot’ (Ibid: 19). Elsewhere, 
he states: “From an examination of the words which they 
(the ancient Greeks) have recorded, we seem to be justified in 
drawing the conclusion, not only that the Dravidian languages 
have remained almost unaltered for the last two thousand 
years, but probably also that the principal dialects (vis. Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, Tulu and Kodagu) that now 
prevail had a separate existence at the commencement of the 
Christian era, and prevailed at that period in the very same 
districts of the country in which we now find them” (Ibid: 103). 


Rajaraja Varma, the author of Kēraļapāņinīyam, tried to 
establish Caldwell's. theory. With several exceptions and 
contradictory statements it is difficult to give a full picture of 
the opinion of this great scholar. His view was that Malayalam 
branched off from kotumtamil at about the beginning of Kollam 
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era. He has enumerated the following six changes which 
marked off Malayalam from Tamil: (i) aņunāsikātiprasaram 
(nasal assimilation) i.e. nasal + homogranic plosive is changed to 
nasal + nasal; (ii) tālavyādēšam. i.e. dentals > palatals (after 
palatal vowels and semi-vowels); (ili) svarasamvarayam (vowel 
contraction) i.e. (a) -u > -6, (b) -ai > -a, etc.; (iv) purusa- 
bhēdanirāsam (rejection of  person-markers in finite verbs); 
(v) khilopasangraham (retention of archaic forms); (vi) anga- 
bhangam (mutilation of old forms). 


The doyen of daughter-theory and the most persistant and 
prolific writer on the topic was L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar. ln 
his numerous papers he reiterated that Malayalam branched off 
from what he calls Early Middle Tamil. His method of analysis 
was ingenious. Taking Tolkāppiam as representing Old Tamil 
on the one hand, and Viracoliyam and Nannül as representing 
Middle Tamil on the other, L.V.R. compares Malayalam forms 
with those of old and Middle Tamil parallels and concludes 
that the Malayalam forms mostly agree with those of Middle 
Tamil rather than Old Tamil. I bave elsewhere (Unni Kidav, 
1963) discussed at length L.V.R's defective methodology as well 
as his reliance on materials which are not absolutely authentic. 
The correspondences he cites in regard to third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and .seventh case markers are based on insufficient data. 
Likewise his contention that the use of plural marker, -kaļ was 
restricted to irrationals but in Early Middle Tamil this plural 
ending got extended to rationals also, is at best not substantiated 
by Old Tamil records. Tolkappiam itself has at least two 
instances of -ka] occurring with rationals: makkal and vayilkal: 
In Kalittokai we have several instances of rational nouns 
cooccurring with -ka?: aracarkaļ, aivarkaļ, etc. 


- The dating of Tamil-Malayalam split by L.V. R. is worth 
pūrsuing. In his first published paper *A Brief Account of 
Malayalam Phonetics* he stated thus: "The language spoken in 
Malabar, ` - therefore, “must” even_at a very early time have 
developed the tendency to disintegration from the Tamil “branch 
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Of main Dravidian stock to which it belongs. There is excellent 
evidence to show that this tendency very rapidly matured about 
the 9th century A.D." (Ibid: 4). In another paper (Ramaswami 
Ayyar, 1929), however, the period of split has been fixed around 
1000 A.D. Later, he modifies the earlier views and presents the 
problem more specifically as follows: ‘‘Sangam Tamil may be 
conveniently called as Old Tamil, and the post-5th century-Tamil 
as middle Tamil.. Early Middle Tamil (from about the 5th 
century to lOth century).. an examination reveals very clearly a 
remarkable closeness of affinity for Malayalam to Early Middle 
Tamil’? (Ramaswami Ayyar, 1936:2). Elsewhere, in the same 
work, he seems to present his views more cautiously: “The real 
position may have been this. In the :earliest centuries of the 
Christian era the West Coast speech and the language that was 
used in post-Sangam texts (ie. Early Middle Tamil) were 
fundamentally alike, with of course few regional differences. 
This speech (which was later employed in literature- by the 
Saivite and Vaisņavite bhaktas) may have already been developed 
in the colloquial of the masses some time about the beginning of 
the Christian era. Old Tamil which continued to be employed 
in the late Sangam texts may have by the time become a 
Kunstsprache. ` In the East Coast, the living speech of the masses 
was used in the works of the Šaivite and Vaisņavite saints after 
about the 5th "century A.D. In the West Coast, about this 
period. the colloquial " was perhaps gradually ^ evolving 
characteristic Malayalam features” (Ibid: 144 f.n.) These 
inconsistencies show that L.V.R's views on the origin of 
Malayalam contain several loopholes: and therefore, they cannot 


be accepted as such. 


Chandrasekhar's work (1963) is an analysis of 34 West-coast 
inscriptions claimed to belong to the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th 
centuries. His description is based on data which are not 
systemised. What the author seems to attempt is presenting 
corroborative evidence for the views of L.V.R. which have already 
been presented in his several articles pertaining to the topic. 
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Therefore, this work, though ostensibly titled, does not give a 
clear picture of the evolution of Malayalam language. 


2.1. Other Observations : 


There were some attempts to apply lexico-statistic method 
to the reconstruction of the periods of split of the Dravidian 
languages. These investigations (Namboodiri 1965; Subramanion, 
1974; Kameswari, 1976) are not noteworthy because the adequacy 
of the method for historical reconstruction has been seriously 
questioned by several linguists (especially, see Hockett, 1958: 
535. Robins, 1965: 318, Leroy, 1967: 82 and Lehman, 1965: 10). 


Other scholars who have either made pertinent observations 
regarding the early stages of Malayalam language or analysed 
old texts belonging. to early and middle periods of the history 
are S. K. Nayar, K. N. Ezhuthacchan, K. K. Raja, N. R. 


Gopinatha Pillai, Putusseri Ramachandran, V. R. Prabodachandran 
and K. Retnamma. 


28. The Formation of Malayalam: A Proposal: 

Indo-European language family is divided into two groups 
as kentum and šatam languages on the basis of the palatalisa- 
tion of initial k-. . Following this we can divide Dravidian 
languages also into two; let us name them as key-languages and 
cey-languages. Though this division is based on partial 
phonological change, it is possible to show that the groupings 
have more general relevance. Consider the "following data: 

(1) Ka. kiru; Ta. ciru; Te, circu ; Mal. ceru, 

(2) Ka. gedalu; Ta. cidal; Te. cedalu; Mal. cedalu (lit. 
cital) 
(3) Ka. gili; Ta. kili; Te. ciluka; Mal. kili, 


The first two sets show the palatalisation in all the three cey- 
languages. The third distinguishes Telugu from the other two. 


(4) Ka. kīre; Ta. kīrai; Te. kira; kire; Mal. cira 
Here, Malayalam alone shows palatalisation. 
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Let us find out some peculiarities between Telugu and 
Malayalam which are not shared by Tamil: 


( c> s: “Kk changes into ch (c) or s. As the Tamil, £ 
becomes ch (c) when doubled, and is represented in the alphabet 
by the equivalent of the Devanagari ch, the change of k into 
ch is identical with that of k into $. The former change 
appears in Telugu, the latter in Tamil” (Caldwell, 1956 : 151). 
In this respect Malayalam goes with Telugu. eg. Ka. kivi; 
Ta. sevi; Te. cevi; Ma. cevi. 


(2 a» ai; (a) The word. final -a is generally alike in 
Telugu and Malayalam but it changes to -ai in Tamil: 


Telugu-Malayalam Tamil 
tala talai 
bomma bommai 
cillara cillarai 
ela (ila) ilai 


(b) MEDIAL -4-: 


Malayalam Telugu Tamil 
iracci eraci iraicei 
atakallu dakallu ajaigallu 
urakallu oragallu uraikal 
ayyayyo ayyayyo aiyaiyo 


(3) There is ¿ytam in Tamil. In Telugu and Malayalam it is 


absent. 


(4) SHORTENED I: 


What is called Kurriyal-ikaram ‘shortened -i- was present 
according to To/kāppiam in Tamil. Telugu and Malayālam have 


no ‘shortened -i-. 


(5) INTERMEDIATE DEMONSTRATIVE- fU':. 
Among the cey-languages only in Tamil you get this intermediate 
demonstrative ‘u’, In Telugu and.Malayalam it is not found, 
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(6) GLIDE ‘Y’ AFTBER -A: 


In vowel sandhi when final -a is followed by a mos 
with initial vowel, the glide ~y- comes in Telugu and 
Malayalam whereas glide-v-occurs in Tamil. 


(T) DEMONSTRATIVES Ā AND Ī: 


“There are two demonstrative adjective pronouns namely 4 
‘that or those’ and i ‘this or these’ in Telugu" (Arden 1955: 91). 
In this Malayalam agrees with Telugu but Tamil does not. 
From Tolkāppiam (eļuttu. 209), we know that in the earliest 
known days of literary period of Tamil history, the demonstra- 
tive base with long a was extinct from common usage and had 
become an archaic literary form. 


(8) SECOND PERSON OBLIQUB *UN'- OR "UNN'-: 


The oblique form of the second person pronoun, un-(n)- 
of Tamil is not found in Telugu and Malayalam; nin- is 


common to both these languages besides ni-in Telugu and ninn- 
in Malayalam. | 


(9) THE PRESENT TENSE SUFFIX ‘-UNN’-: 


The present tense suffix in Malayalam is -unnu like the 
unn- of Telugu: kottu-c-unn—anu ‘I am striking’. Caldwell, tried 
to brush away this Malayalam-Telugu resemblance as illusory. 
The. Malayalam present tense marker can be connected to the 
-untu form occuring in Sangam literature. 


(10) THE RARE PLURAL SUFFIX ‘-L’: 


The rare plural suffix -/ is an ādēša (replacement) of r just 


like in Telugu according to Gundert’s Malayalam Grammar 
(f. n. 105). Tamil has no plural suffix -7. 


(11) TUNIYU - TUNIVU: 


+. “Malayalam sometimes uses ņ instead of m. e.g. ninakku, to 
thee" instead of, but also in addition to ninakku. On the 
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other hand, it sometimes softens x to p like Telugu. eg. tuniyu 
‘daring’ instead of the Tamil tupivu'’ (Caldwell, 1956 : 15... 


A more exhaustive! comparison might reveal further 
similarities between the two languages. These similarities do 
not, however, prove that Malayalam branched off from Telugu: 
I have brought forth this only to claim that the existence of 
parallel linguistic features in Tamil and Malayalam, as 
meticulously pointed out by L.V.R, does not prove the latter's 
split from the former. Therefore, the contention of L.V.R, 
quoted below, is a highly exaggerated claim: ‘‘While I have 
pointed out above the parallalisms, I may also observe here 
that there is not one native feature of Malayalam phonetics or 
Malayalam ‘morphology which can be shown to nearer related 
to any Dravidian speech than to Tamil" (Ramaswamy Ayyar, 
1936 : 140). 


Varahamihiran places the Dravida tribe iG the south-west, 
but mentions also an eastern settlement of the Drāvida; the 
distinction is evidently between the west and east coast civili- 
zations: This could also be taken as referring to the linguistic 
differences. 


2.9. Finite Verbs without Pronominal Suffixes 1 

The early split of Malayalam from 'proto-language was 
claimed by several scholars on the assumption that Proto- 
Dravidian verbs were without person-gender-number markers. 
This is a much debated problem. Not only Old Tamil but also 
old Kannada grammars point out to an earlier stage of verbs 
without personal markers. : ils 


- «© As already stated, the Tamil Finite Verb structure 
reveals two strata, the earlier one which does not possess, the 
pronominal suffixes and the later one which has the fully 
developed pronominal: suffixes, The terms earlier and later are 
used on the assumption that the pronominal: suffixes are later 
developments as pointed out by Jules Bloch (1954:159). and 
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others. An older form: The form of the pattern ceyyum ‘does’ 
is one earlier form preserved (Caldwell calls it aorist) win 
Tamil the ceyyum form does not occur in third person human 
plural nor in first person and second person (TE. 712). The 
form with the formative suffix -ku and -tu appears (TE. 687). 
But in the form with these formatives in Kannada there is no 
such restriction in relation to the person... “Therefore, the 
restriction in the Tamil language is due to the survival of the 
old forms only in third person while the forms of the 
pronominal sufüx drove the earlier form out of usage elsewhere” 
(Meenakshisundaram, 1965: 27-28). 


What happened in Tamil did not happen in Malayalam; so 
the spoken Malayalam still preserves the earlier stage. 


2.10. Some Phonological features : 


(L) According to TC 9, third person neuter plural suffixes 
are a, ā and va, In the earliest available Brahmi inscriptions 


we find iva with -ya/-a. “In one place at least we have this 


topic in the form of iva (iva - ivai ‘these’ of later times)" 
(Meenakshisundaram, 1965 : 49). 


ava *those” is found in some compounds of Old Tamil: 
en-ava, nin-aya (Puram 35-13). Due to the influence of palatal 
glide-y, the system of incorporating the glide to the base is 
found even in the cave. inscriptions. Thus a- ending words 
became -ay ending. And in Tamil ay. and aiy were treated 
alike. So the final a(y) at the end of the words was treated 
as ai(y). Hence, ava ‘those’ and iva ‘these’ also became avai(y) 
„and ivai(y). As free forms we get only avai and ivai in Old 
"Tamil. c 5 


1 


me ET iN Aun uu eiling. in -a had Sc same - fate. 
:Skt. and Pali sala” gari to iai) in Tamil .and amo» 1 in 
Malayalam... - Ss 
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(2) Word final @ was reduced to a in’ Malayalam: Ta. 
amma, Ka. Te. and Ma. amma ‘mother’. In sandhi contexts 
this amma becomes ammay. 


(3) TC [08 states that there are instances of the suffix -a 
used instead of -Ku (dative), -ai (accusative) and -an (ablative). 
A poetical usage which is archaic indicates that second case -aí 
of. Tamil also developed from an earlier -a of pre-Tamil. 
Malayalam changed -a(y) into -e-(y) in second. case. But 
dialectically it preserves the older -a. Gundert pointed out 
some literary instances where case suffix -a is used in Malayalam. 


(4) The change of -a or -a(y) to -ai(y) first occurred in 
medial positions, for the final -a became the medial -a- when 
the glide y was incorporated. Tamil grammarians made a rule 
that a and ai are equal before palatals c, # and y. So we get 
several pairs of words with free variation of -a- and -ai- in 
old Tamil texts : 


aracan — araican “king? 
nirayam — niraiyam ‘hell’ 
malayam —  malaiyam “name of a mountain” 
amayam — amaiyam ‘time’ 


In all the above cases the original Sanskrit words have the 
medial -a-. 


(5) Malayalam -nn-, came from a doubling of -n in 
sandhi: a ‘that’ + nāju ‘country’;> a-n-nātu ‘that country’, or 
from an older -nd- : var-u ‘to come’ + past suffix -t- | -d- > 
vant | vand > vannu ‘came’. Similarly or-(u) ‘one’ + formative 
-t-|-d- > on-t-/ond- > onnu is noteworthy. As already pointed 
out by Goda Varma, Malayalam inherited the dental nn from 
an earlier nd as in Kannada. Tamil wr could change only 
to gn. 


241. Conclusion : 


A close examination of all correspondences between Tamil 
and Malayalam would reveal that most of the characteristic 


Ld 
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features of Malayalam could be traced to the Proto-Dravidian 
or Proto-South-Dravidian or in some cases to Proto-Tamil-. 
Malayalam stage. The influence of Tamil over Malayalam was 
marked in later years resulting in several Tamil linguistic 
features superseding the indegenous features of the regional 
language. The literature and other written documents offer 
ample proof for this intrusion of an alien language into the 
Kerala language. It is perhaps this that has blinded many 
early; scholars to suppose a relative later split of Malayalam 
from Tamil. 
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NADUVATTOM GOPALAKRISHNAN 


Sanskrit Impact on Malayalam 


3.1. The Period of Pre-Lilātilakam: | 

The earliest written document available in Malayalam goes 
back to the 9th century A.D. The Valappalli inscription of 
Rajagékhara is considered to be the earliest one we have in 
Malayalam. We find numerous tadbhava and tatsama Sanskrit 
words in this inscription. While discussing the features of 
Kērajabhāsa, Lilátilakam (LT) treates it under two heads: 
utkrstabhāsa (the upper class dialect) and apakrstabhāsa (the 
lower class dialect). By utkrstabhasa, the author of LT means 
the language of the uppēr class which includes the Brahmin, 
Ksatriya and the other temple-centred castes.. The. abundant 
use of Sanskrit words may be the criterion for his classification. 


ce 
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In his opinion, the ¿language used in maņipravāļa should be that 
of the upper class. Thus it is clear from LT and other literary 
works that the language of Kerala was immensely rich in 
Sanskrit words in the period under analysis. The main literary 
genres in pre-LT period are: 


(1) mamipravijam (hereafter MP) and Patu. 
(2) A standard prose as is evidenced by inscriptions. 


(3) A ludicrous prose of cākyār kūttu, kūtiyāttam and 
nambiyān tamilu. 


Now let us examine certain examples; of each category 
which will enable us to trace the field of influence. 


3.2, Maņipravājam: 


In appendix No. 1 we come across many Sanskrit words 
with and without Sanskrit endings: udu, madana, sandhya, 
upanitam, bata, asyam, rajamyam, asa, racayati mē, $ayama, 
gagankah, šarvvarnī, parwa, chaléna, dhatri vikirati, padminim 
and mama. 


The language of mawipravala poetry is a harmonious jblend 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam. The literary style MP is not 
confined to poetry alone. It is employed in prose and ordinary 
speech also. In MP, Sanskrit can be used with or without 
Sanskrit declensions. But at least a word must be there in à 
given passage with Sanskrit endings to acquire the status of MP 
(For full discussion on the language of maņipravāļa, see 
Sukumara Pillai in this volume). - 


33. Pastu: 


tarātalam (< dharātalam - ‘earth’), vēņan (< būna '- ‘name 
of a demon), tamam (< dhāmam = «delīght'), vītā (< uraga — 
‘serpent’), caayi (< šāyi- 'beded you” and ¿nanta (< ananda — 
*supreme delight") are some of the Sanskrit. tadbhava forms 
found in songs (Appendix 2). Both tatsama and tadbhava 
forms of Sanskrit words were used. Those words. which can 
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bé written by-.Dravidian orthography is called tatsama.. Thus 
in this -song we come across fatsama forms such as karam, 
purān, murāri, varam and param. The use of ayantapuram (for 
anantapura) and tara (for dharā) illustrate the changes described 
in Tamil grammars among which two are prevalent in 
Kéralabhasa (viz. lengthening and shortening). Forms like aļanta, 
piļanta are due to resemblance of forms of pūttu to Tamil 
form. 


Regarding the Tamilisms in pāttu works, L. V. Ramaswami 
Ayyar observes: **All this shows that the pēttu referred to 
here was a literary form inherited by Malayalam from an 
ancient stage when the affinities of Malayalam to Tamil were 
far more intimate than.at the time of Lilatilakam" (1972 : 103). 
(For further discussion on the language of pūttu works see 
Prabodhachandran Nayar in this volume). 


3.4. Inscriptions : 


Valappalli inscription (Appendix. 3i.) is the earliest written 
document elicited. from Kerala in vatteluttu script (the script 
which was used for writing Tamil). nama$ivaya, sri and raja- 
rājādhirāja paramésvara bhaffáraka are the pure Sanskrit words 
employed in this. document. “They were written in grantha 
script (the script used for writing Sanskrit). Sanskrit compounds 
like rājasēkharadēva and matrparigrah were also found. Among 
tadbhava forms timaram (< dináram- a gold coin’), taņtam 
(< dandam -‘penalty’), pali (<bali=‘oblation’), kailāta (< kailāsa- 
‘abode of Siva’), pami (< bhumi - 'earth") and cankaran 
(< Sankaran - *a name’) are significant. Apart from this the 
influence of Sanskrit syntax is also seen in this inscription. In 
Sanskrit a conjunctive marker is sufficient to combine two or 
three components in a sentence (eg. rama, krsna, govinda ca- 
Rama, Krishna and G.vinda). But in the syntax of Malayalam 
for every component a separate conjunctive marker is needed 
(for example ramanum, krsņanum, govindanum). In the sentence, 
nürpaimpatitupi nellu munru tiņāramum, as in Sanskrit, only 
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one conjunctive marker is used, though two are needed accor- 
ding to the native usage (viz... nellum... tináramum). The use: 
of the conjunctive marker of the Sanskrit convention was 
abandoned later in Malayalam. 


Appendix 3 (ii) is an inscription from Thirukkatittanam 
dated 1064 A.D. viyāļam (< vyalam - ‘Jupiter’), kumpa (< 
kumbha — ‘Acquarius’), tirukkatittanam (< trkkotittanam — ‘a place 
name’), pattārar (< bha:ja - ‘temple chief’), kaņga (< kaņ;ha,- 
‘neck’), kumaran (< kumara - ‘a name), iyakkan (< yaksa - “a 
celestial class”), kēvintan (< govinda - “a name’), taņtam (< 
daņdam - *penalty), urovaņi ( < rohiņi - ‘Austrim’) are tadbhava 
forms used in this document. 


Appendix 3 (iii) is a copper plate of Šrī Virarāghava dated 
1200 A.D. which contains the following tadbhava forms: pūpāla 
(< bhūpala - ‘a name’), Sakravartti (< cakravarti — ‘emperor’), 
iravi (< ravi-‘sun’), korttan (< govardhana — ‘a name’), ati (< 
adi —‘beginning’), irācya (< rājyam - *earth'), cani (< Sani - 
‘Saturn’), makotai (< mahodaya - ‘name of a city’), maņikkirāma 
(< maņigrāma -ʻa merchant class’), šamkhu (< šankha — ‘conch 
shell’), nakara (< nagara - town"), kōpura (< gopura - ‘tower’), 
kirāma (< grama - village”) and cetgi (< šresghin — ‘merchant 
class’); tatsama forms are also found: hari, éri, rāghava, paíica 
vādya, Sarkkara, kasturi, visesat, candrāditya. From the early 
documents analysed here, it is clear that the influence of 
Sanskrit is mainly on the lexical level. When we examine the 
inscriptions of South India, we see that almost all of them 
have a uniformity of style. Similarity of syntax, idiom and 
Sanskrit tadbhava forms can be found. 


In style and mode of 
presentation, they follow the 


Asoka edicts. Even the scripts 
in which they were written are said to be the developments 
of Brahmi scripts employed in Asoka edicts. Through the 
works of Jains and Buddhist monks, Sanskrīt tadbhava forms 


penetrated into the vocabulary of South Indian languages. 
According to Caldwell, Jains were responsible for the currency 


of: Sanskrit tadbhava forms in Tamil. At the DIEI 
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Brahmins made use of Sanskrit tatsama forms in the grandha 
script. It is, therefore, reasonable to attribute the introduction 
of Sanskrit words into Dravidian vocabulary to a period prior 
to 7th Cent. A.D. The language of South Indian Inscriptions 
does not represent any region, caste or class. It reflects the 
prevalent style of the administrative language of the time. 
This further shows that the rules that can be postulated for 
the “tadbhavisation' of Sanskrit words in Tamil can also be 
applied for the same in Malayalam and, to some extent, 
Kannada and Telugu. 


3.5. Theatrical temple arts: 


The theatrical temple arts like kūttu, Küfiyzjgam and 
pathakam contributed a highly sanskritised prose style in Pre- 
LT period. kūttu is a religious dramatic monodrama while 
kūgiyātjam is a later form of küttu with two or three characters. 
In both kūttu and kūtiyājjam the characters use a ]udicrous 
prose often blended with Sanskrit grammatical forms. pashakam, 
a one-man performance, ‘came to the scene after 14th Cent. 
A.D. In kūttu and kūjiyātjam clowns and female characters 
speak Prakrit or the lower class dialect (often common dialect 
of spoken language). Their language is a mixture of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Malayalam. The audience of temple arts were 
traivargika (upper class society), who could easily follow such 


a mixture. 


In Appendix IV (i) a portion of Matrārika, the earliest 
āttaprakāra (a guide-book on kūttu and kūļiyāttam) available 
j today. is given: jati, vākyam, parikramam, sphatika, prote ae 
modam, dhūļi, modakam, abhyantaram, anyonyam, divasa, kim 
and grandham are the tatsama forms used in this sample text. 

Appendix IV (i) is from S ūrppaņakhāika attaprakaram 
(1200 A.D.) This text also exemplifies deo flow d maro 
Sanskrit fatsama forms into Malayalam. While the inscriptional 
language is overloaded - with tadbhava forms, the language of 
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temple theatrical arts is full of tatsama forms. That is, the 
frequency of tatsama forms is higher than that of tadbhava 
forms in the language of kūttu, Kkütiyattam and pathakam. 
This shows that in the period of Pre-LT the upper class dialect 
of kēraļabhāsa was conspicuous with Sanskrit words and usages. 
The limitations of the »vajfeluttu script might have been 


partially responsible for this more frequent use of tadbhava 
forms. 


Let us examine appendix IV (ii): tukam (< suha-‘delight’), 
téyam (< desa-‘village’), racciyam (< rajyam—‘country’), nayaram 
(< nagaram-'town'), prateyam (< pradesam-‘country side’), 
šanam (< jana-‘people’), parila (< parisa - ‘a set of people’), 
kakkam (< kaksa-'armpit"), pakkam (< paksa-‘side’), vairakkiyam 
(< vairāgyam = ‘enmity’), cita (< sua - ‘a name’)  pàvam 
(< bhāvam - ‘disguise’), cuntari (< sundari - ‘beautiful lady”), 
takkāram (< satkaram-'reception"), pavitam (< prabhytam - *gift”) 
and vyaūcaņam (< vyafjanam = condiment? are the tadbhava 
forms attested. Side by side with this, the tendency of using 
Sanskritised Malayalam words is also found: karukhara (for 


karukara), paruphara (for parupara), kajukhaja (for kajukata) 
(all. are onomatopoeic). 


In Nampiyantamilu (language of Nampiyars - a professional 
caste), otherwise called tamil of marddamgika (drum beaters), 
tadbhava and tatsama forms are permitted. But this lānguage 
is not MP since it lacks the accuracy of using Sanskrit "words 
with Sanskrit declensions: Nampiyantamilu was mainly. used for 
pājhakam, a kind of elocution. A peculiar feature of this 
language is its lengthy sentence construction which recalls the 
style of Kadambari (a high sounded text in Sanskrit). “This 
prose, however, had no relation to the colloquial language of 
thay time. Nor has modern Malayalam mros: derived from this. 


3.6. Rules. of "tadbhavisation? : 


The rules of. structural modifications in respect of Sanskrit 
loans, applicable to Early Malayalam are given below :- 
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(Sanskrit) (Early Malayalam) = 
Initially Medially 
1 k k k, nk 
e 2 kh k sā k > 
3 g k k. š E 
NCC. gh k E a 
5 ü n 
6 c c e 
7 ch c c 
8 j e eg 
9 ñ 2 3 
10 t 2 tiara 
ce th pe 
Bo. dh | > E 
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Initially Medially 
14 n wem n 
xd t t t, tt 
16 th t t 
17 d t t 
18 dh t t, tt 
19 , x = n n, NT 
20 p p p, V 
21 " p 
22 b ply 
pw MÀ — 
23 bh p P, Y 
KUTUA SSS lU l”  — ee 
24 m m m 
— ss m aa ana mi > 
25 y y, n y 
pass ESE DNE = 
26 r 6 r, I 
— — T F nss—.-- 
27 l 6 E 
is 
38 
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Initially Medially 
28 M v $ 
29 š c, $ Š | 
jeudi | 
30 S t | 
31 Š c, t ¢,t,v,y | 
| 
(A) Examples: | | 
1 akampa ` akampanam “name of à demon' 
karma karuman ‘duty’ 
. $amkara cankara «Biva” 
2 kheda kētam ‘affliction’ 
šēkhara cēkaran ‘he who wears’ 
| mukha mukam “face” 
3 agati akati *helpless' 
gaganam . kakanam ‘sky’ 
bhogi — poki ‘serpent’ 
4 ghora koram *terrific-he' 
parigham parikam *an iron club' 
megha mékam scloud” 
5 angam ankam ‘body’ 
anguliya ankulīya “ring” 
1 6 cit cittu “mind” 
i acala acalam *immovable 
| 7 chad cati a. 
| iccha icca “desire 
B 
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„ajah 
jagat 
jāānam 
añjana 
kajaham 
usqra 


kaņdam 
vasistha 


tàndav 
akhanda 
pida 


dgádba 


rāvaņi 
ksīņa 
karuņā 
tapas 
dūt 


sthāņu 
mithila 
nāthā 
udara 
dik 
nadī 
adhara 


dharani 
madhu 


anuja 
nasini 


sena 


Sayin : 
payodhi . ` 


yupa ` 
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acan/ayan 
cekam 


ñAñanani 
aficanam 


katakam 
oggakam 


kanjam 
yati; gan 


tanjayam 
akanna 
pia 

agi 
irāvaņi 
kīņam 
karuņa - 
tava 


tūtu 


tāņu 
mitila 
nātā 
utaram 
tica 
nati 


ataram 
taraņi 


matu|magju — 


anucan 
nāciņi 
tena 

cāyi 
payoti 
yuüpa]|yüva 


40- 


“Brahma” 
‘world’ 


‘knowledge’ 
‘amp black’ 
‘a ring’ 
‘camel’ 


‘throat’ 
‘name of a sage’ 


‘frantic dance’ 
‘whole’ 
‘suffering’ 


‘rainy season’ 


‘son of Ravana’ 
‘weakness’ 
‘compassion’ 
‘penance’ 
‘message’ 

‘firm’ 


‘name of a country’ 
‘Oh Lord’ 


‘belly’ 
‘direction’ 

‘river’ 

‘lower lip’ 

‘earth’ 

“honey” 


“younger brother” 
“destroyer-she? | 
‘army’ | 
*he who is lying' | 
‘sea’ : à 

‘sacrificial post” 
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tapas 
rūpa 
phalaka 
sphatika 


bali 
bala 
kubera 


bhanu 
bhogi 
bhrū 
kalabha 


madhu 
mukha: 
uma 


yojana 
yama 
āyās . 


šaram 
rupa ` 
urvasi 


kuliša . 
lanka 
khaļa 


vasistha 
vadana 


asoka 
šaši 
šakti 
sāļa 


Ka 
° ašesa : 


' acélam 
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tapam|tavam 
uruyam 


palaka 
patikam 


vali 
pelam 
kuvēran 


panu 
poki 
puruyam 
kalapam 


matu 
mukam 
uma 


yocana 
ñaman|naman... 
ayatam _ . 
caram 


uruvam 
urvaci 


„kulicam - 
ilanka ; : 
kaļam : 


vatittan 
vatanam -- 


acoka 
-caci 
catti 
ata 


itavan. 


4 


= “completely” ` 


*penance' 
‘form’ 

‘shield’ - - 
‘crystal’ | 


*offering' - 
‘strength’ 
‘god of wealth’ 


‘sun 
‘serpent’ 

‘eye brow’ 

‘mixture of perfume’ 


‘honey’ | 
“face” | 
‘wife of Siva’ | 
Sud | 

I 


“a linear measure’ 
«God of; death’ | 
*exertion* 
*arrow? 
‘form’ 
‘name of a nymph’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘thunderbolt’ 


y: *name of a country” 


‘arena’ 


‘name of. a sage” 
“face” 


“a name of a tree” 
“moon” 


*Jance' 
‘cloth’ 


‘name of a monkey’ 
+) 


22 Mio | dhadhi 
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31 sārathi tārati *charioteer' 
sitā eita *name of s lady' 
freni iuam ‘steadfastness’ 
asura ayunar “demon” 
sahasra dyiram *thousand' 
nivāsa nivātam ‘dwelling’ 

32 havis avi ‘oblation’ 
hara aran ‘Siva’ 
varaha varakam ‘turtle’ 


(B) rand / do not occur initially in old Malayalam. In 
such cases) Sanskrit loan words are preceded by the vowel 
a, i, or u1 


raja aracan ‘king’ 

rama irāma ‘a name’ 

lanka ilanka ‘name of a country’ 
rūpa uruvam “form” 

laksa ilakkam ‘lac’ 


(C) Even if y- ocours initially, there are instances where 
the occurence of a prothetic vowel is found: 
yaksa iyakkar ‘demigods’ 
yantra iyantira ‘mechanical’ 


(D) G) The intrusive vowel -i- occurs if consonant cluster 
consists of stop + semivowel (SV): ` ` 


prasadam Piratatam ` ‘favour’ 

vrtra viruttira - ‘name of a demon’ 
kratha kirutan *name of a demon' 
brahma piramam “Brahma? ` 


(di) Intrusive Vowel -i- occurs if cluster is in continuant 4- 
SV pattern: 


vyāsa viyātan ‘name of an epic poet” 


(iii) If the cluster is in sibilant + SV patern intrusive 
vowel -u- precedes ; x 


AS 
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$ruti eurutt ‘fame’ 
sveta cuvéta ‘name of a demon’ 
syarga cuyarkkam ‘heaven’ 


(iv) The intrusive vowel -i- occurs if the cluster consists 
of a stop/nasal + SV: 


cakra cakkira ‘wheel’ 

sugriva cukkirīva “name of a monkey” 
vajra vaccira ‘a weapon’ 

citra cittira “a star” 

nitya nittiyam “daily” 

vidya vittiya ‘skill’ 

nidra nittira ‘sleep’ 

mādhuryam  maturiyam ‘sweetness’ 
puņyam puņņiyam “good deeds” 
anyāyam anniyayam ‘improper’ 

dūmra ` tūmmira *name Of a demon” 


(v) The intrusive vowel -u-occurs if the cluster consists 
of. š 


(a) Stop + SV: 
tatv tattuy *truth* 


(b SV + Stop: 


garbha keruppa š “pregnant” 
(0) SVSV: ` 
gāndharvam kāntaruvam sthat which is related : 


to ‘gandharya’ 


(d) SV + Nasal: 


karņan . _ karuņan name of an epic 
⁄ š character” 
° = sme i 
karmam ` "karumam *duty 


s are also found to take place 


(B) The following “change 
Sanskrit loan words. - 


in the medial clusters of the 
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(i) Gomination of the nasal in clusters: 


punya puna iya ‘good deeds’ 
agamya akammiyam ‘that can’t teach’ 


(ii) Devoicing and gemination : 


ayodhya ayotti *name of a country' 
arthitam arttitam ‘begged’ 

vajra ` vaeciram ` “a weapon’ 

rudra : uruttiram ‘fierce’ 

hastimukha attimukam — “name of a demon” 
aksara akkaram - *Jetter' 


(iii) The other correspondences of the medial clusters of 
Sanskrit loans in Old Malayalam are as follows: 


Jyoti coti : ‘light’ 
sandhi anti ‘evening’ 
` simha 4 cinkam ‘lion’ 
ista ippam “desire? 
"mastakám- — mattakam *head' 


3.7. Main Features: 


The main features of afānities of Malayalam to Sanskrit 
in the period of Pre-LT may be listed as follows : 


(1) 
Q) 


Ce 


(4) 
0 
(6) 


Introduction of non-dravidian sonants in “orthography. 


Current usage of tadbhava and tatsama forms of Sanskrit 
words: 


pee as 


The use of Sanskritised Malayalam w 


e.g. kattim (knief), kuñcibhi (ij. matampinam 


(barons-of), karisu (curries-in), tatallire” est they), 
TEER (leave behind=you);. etc, RECS 


The use ot conjunctive markers in Sanskrit style 


The use of passive construction, 


= 


The agreement in- -adjectives and nouns, . 
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(7) Formation of compound words. of Sanskrit and 
Malayalam. 


(8) The lengthy sentence construction. 


(9) The employment of Sanskrit words with Sanskrit 
endings. 


(10). Case formations in the style of Sanskrit. 


(11) Introduction of literary forms such as campu works 
(in which poetry and prose are intermixed), dramas 
and prabandha (puranic narration in prose). 


. (12) Introduction of Sanskrit metres in poetry. 
(13) Institutions of Vedic studies attached to temples spread 


new ideas and related words alien to Malayalam such 
as astronomy, astrology, logic and Ayurveda. 


(14) Stories of the great Sanskrit epics reached every nook 
and corner of Kerala and went deep into the imagin- 
ation of even the rustic folk. 


(15) The. feminine gender suffix - tti can be derived from 
Sanskrit stri *woman'. In Pali stri becomes itthi. It 
is through Pali, Malayalam borrowed the feminine gender 
suffix — tti. : : 


3.8. The Post-LT Period: ` 


In the post-LT period, the poetic language of Malayalam- 


underwent tremendous changes through the works of Cerussért 
Nampītiri, Niraņam poets and Punam Nampītiri. The language 
of prose also witnessed innovations in the works of Christian 
Missionaries. Krsnagátha of Cerusseri is a product of North 
Malabar. The language of this work is replete with the sim- 
plicity of colloquial dialect as well as the complex solemnity 
of Sanskrit tatsama words; sanskritised native forms are very 
rare. But. in the Rāmāyaņa campy of Punam Nampūtiri, a 
; we find the high-sounding MP style. 


contemporary Of Cerufsēri; soundin; 
xt is comparatively- simple when 


The prose employed in ¿this te 
45- 
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compared to that of kūttu, kūtiyājģjam and pāthakam. The 
two different schools of MP and pajju found their first happy 
compromlse in the works of the Niraņam poets. Niraņam 
works use a standard literary dialect of Malayalam which 
through Eluttacchan and Kuñchan Nampyār evolved into. the 
present day Malayalam literary language. 


The post-LT period also witnessed the influence of foreign 
languages such as Portuguese, French, Dutch and English. 
Malayalam borrowed numerous words and usages from these 
languages. New literary genres like novel, short story, essay 
and prose-poetry entered into Malayalam. Sanskrit equipped 
Malayalam to receive new ideas and terms. The result was 
that Malayalam ceased to be a building language and became 
a borrowing language. A peculiar feature noticeable here is 
the decreased use of Sanskrit tadbhava forms. But certain 
writers even tried to imitate Sanskrit style in their works. This 
is satirized in an anonymous work called Daurbhágyamaíijari. 


Modern Malayalam renounced the use of Sanskritised native 
forms. Sanskrit words with native declensions are currently 
used. In vocabulary, present = day Malayalam makes use of 
almost all Sanskrit words in poetry and prose. Many place 
names are either Sanskrit or sanskritisations of native terms. 


The other existing features showing affinities of Malayalam. 
to Sanskrit can be summarised as follows: 


(1) Sanskrit monosyllabic stems with final long vowels are 
used without Guam: 


a strī _ woman? 
Lao. var tu gó. SR cow? 
set diem ām cpronderity”. š 
ate - bhra S ‘eyo brow’ 


= 0 Word formations dy adding Sanskrit uffixes: < with their 


<< -own meaning. -kára- (he who make) and-māņam: 
«(excessively) are commonly used: 


s 
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pawi + kara paņikkāran “he who works” 
kojtu + karan kottukāran “drummer” 
ēka + manam ākamāņam *excessively' 


(3) Compounds by adding Sanskrit and Malayalam words 
are quite common: 


Hla + kuja &ilakkuga “umbrella” 
kuppl + kiņņam kuppikkiņņam “glass plate” 
candra+ kala candrakkala ‘crescent moon’ 


(4) Certain _ indeclinable forms are used in modern 
Malayalam without any change in meaning or form: 


svayamēva ‘spontaneously’ 
adhavā ‘otherwise’ 
svapnépi ‘even in dream’ 
sarvatra ‘everywhere’ 
tathā ‘like that” 

tadā “then” 

sarvadā ‘always’ 

¿kada ‘once’ 

balat ‘by force’ 

cirat ‘without delay’ 
aciréna ‘without delay’ 
aho ` ‘expression of wonder’ 
akasmāt *suddenly' 
añjasă ‘then’ 

- agré ; “in front of” 
atīva ‘very much’ 
atra “here” 
adya “today” 
adhunā “now” 
antar& “without, in” 
aparam y ` ‘other’ 
iti ` *thus* : 
akatra oni Māt one place' 
iva ‘such’ - 
kimapi ‘how much’ 
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nahi never” 

punah “again” 

pura ‘in the beginning’ 
prāyah *usually' 

sapadi ‘suddenly’ 


(5) Passive forms of sentence construction by adding an 
auxilliary verb petuka: 


eg. krsuena mrgo hatah > krsnanal mrgam kollappetyu 
‘Animal is killed by Krishnan.’ 
(6) The common people of Kerala have a tendency to 
pronounce sound with a nasal quality. It may be due 
to the influence of Prakrit in which it is quite common 
to add any one of the nasal sounds, viz. nk, ññ, p, m to 
words. 


(7) Sanskrit derivative suffixes like — tvam, — taram, — tanam 
are current in Malayalam : 


gurutvam ‘state of a teacher’ 
laghutaram ` ‘most trifling’ 
adyatanam even today 


It is worthwhile to note here that the. ene of Sanskrit 
loan words in Malayalam- displaced many indigenous words. 
Most of such words have either become obsolete or degenerated 
as taboo words. eg: kūti (anus), muññi- (face), ampi (having 
sucked), mūñci (having>licked), mayir (hair), etc. 


3.9. Conclusion: ^ ` ES 2 Aim 


Kerala had close contacts with Sanskrit- KA peoples 
from very early time. In Ramayana and Mahabharata there are 
references about Kerala.- Even in Asoka. edicts Kerala is 
mentioned. The philologists. are of the opinion that among 


South Indians only the brahmins of Kerala preserve the correct 


pronounciation of Vedic hymns. Institutions to:teach Rk, Yajur 


and Sama vedas functioned in Kerala from a.considerable early 
period. Sections of brahmins are even now town as rk vedi, 
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yajur vedi or sāma yedi on the basis of the Veda they followed. 
Eminent Sanskrit scholars and writers like Satkara, Saktibhadra, 
Saikaranārājaņa, Pürpasarasvati and Melpattür have all been 
from Kerala. It deserves special mention that Bhāsa's works 
which had long remained a mystery were discovered in Kerala. 
The tradition of Āyurvēda treatment which has been widespread 
in Kerala may be traced to the Jain and Buddhist monks who 
rendered invaluable service to propagate ideas of Ayurveda and 
Astronomy. They could also contribute a lot of loan words to 
native tongue from Middle-Indo-Aryan languages. The flow of 
loan words from Sanskrit reached its peak in the period of 
mixed language (Sanskrit and Malayalam). This mixed language 
was promoted by the brahmins and their attendants. When 
the brahmins became the monopolists of temple-centred economic 
system, the art and literature of Kerala came under their sway. 
They encouraged the study of Sanskrit by establishing centres 
for scholarly competitions, The titles like bhatta were given 
away to those who succeeded in competitive arguments. The 
kings of feudatories of the time were the patrons of art and 
literature. The legend goes that there were eighteen and a 
half poets in the court of King Mānavēda of Calicut. All of 
them were masters Of Sanskrit. Punam Nampūtīri, who wrote 
poetry in Malayalam also was nicknamed “a half poet’. This 
was because of the inferior status allotted to works in the 
native tongue. In short, Kerala provided the most favourable 
milieu for the dissemination of Sanskrit language and culture 


which came to infiuence the native language profoundly. 


In the modern period a few purists purposefully tried to 
write in pure Malayalam. They avoided the use of all Sanskrit 
elements in language. It is known as paccamalayāļam movement. 
The movement, however, did not take its roots here. Some of 
our recent Malayalam poets have been trying to revive hale 
forgotten words of ancient native origin and colloquial idioms 
of the rustic people, by employing them in ; their literary 
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compositions. In this they have achieved considerable success 
and many of these terms have not acquired widespread currency. 


The efforts of Government of Kerala to equip Malayalam 
as the administrative language of the State are commendable, 
The newly coined technical terms have all been derived from 
Sanskrit and it may well be said that Sanskrit is once again 
having a strong grip on Malayalam. It should not, neverthelesr, 
be overlooked that the influence of Sanskrit on Malayalam, 
though all embracing, has never been very deep. The influence 
has been chiefly lexical rather than grammatical. 


APPENDIX—I 


Ceriyaccicaritam 


udunikaramaluttày, patramāy, mānamoppāy 
mulumati, madanān tittiññu sandhyēpanītam 

ayi bata ceriyaccī, kāņmitasyām rajanyān 

tava virahipamannettanvi, kolkenja põle 1 


paricu pata nirattippašcimāšā cuvappām 

putiya taļiratinmēl veņņilāppūvu tūvi 

racayati ceriyaccī viprayūgēcitam mē 

Sayanamiva $a$ànkah Sarvvaripürvvayamam 2 


priyasakhi, ceriyacci viprayēgajvarārttam 
kuravuyirapi, tīrppān nūnaminducchalēna 
madananudaya šailappaļļi vilmēttotuttān 
pathikarudhiradhārā pātalam palliyampu 3 


asitatimirapifichairantiyam tiyericca- 
ttaralatara melinrattārakā muttaniññu 
ayi, bata ceriyacci vāsarāntākhyanākum 
.ksapaņakanita kana picca kāttinra vāru 
raviramaņaviyēgē rātriyākinra dhàtri 
 Vikirati' paninirum candrika candanam ca 
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punarapi na vibuddhām patminīm kaņtavārē 
mama bata ceriyaccī vārttayil pētiyuņtu 5 


APPENDIX—II 


taratalamtānaļantā pilantà 

ponnan tannakacentār varuntāmal 
vanantanne karamarinta perumtānavamārute 
karalerinta purānē murāri kanà 


oru varantāparantāmanē ni kaninturakacāyi 
pinippavvam nintam vannam 

cirataram tal panintēnayyē tankenne 
tiruvanantāpuram taükumanantane 


APPENDIX—III (i) 


1. Valappalli inscription of Raja$ekhara A.D. 830-850 

namasivaya Sri rājarājādhirāja paramēšvara bhattā- 
raka rajasékhara dēvarkku cellāninrayāņtu avvāņtu 
tiruvārruvāy patinettu nāttārum vālaipaļļi ūrārum kūti 
rājašēkhara dēvar trkkaikkil vaittu ceyta kaccam. 
tiruvārruvāy muttāppali vilakkuvār perumānatikatku 
nüru tindram tanfappatuvatu. mātrparigrahamum cey- 
tārāvitu. tantam  taippüyattin nal uccippali inmum 
kutuppatu kutātu vitiliratti kataviyarāvatu. kailāta- 
mutaiyānar kutakkapatta pūmiyāvana...nūrru nali um 
ürakkattu pīlikkēttu ^ puraitamumatanuruke kāvati 
kannaficankaran purai itattinmë nurraimpati tüni nellu 
münriu tinaramum aiyan kàttumarrattilirantu veli um... 


APPENDIX—III (ii) 
2. Trkkatittànam inscription A.D. 1064. | 
itapattu] viyālam nirka kumpa ñayirru tinnaļāņķa - 
tiruvēņattin nal tirukkatittānattu patfarakku kīlmalai- 
yutaya kantankumaranaya maluvakkon nantāviļakka- 
-maiccün. innāntāviļākkinu tannufeya nelvátil katakinse 
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cërikkal karaiyum vayalum kātum ullotuñka itinupatu- 
matellām kita atikkotuttān. kilamalai nātutaiya kantan 
kumaranāya māļuvakkēn. nelvātilākinra cērikkal, tiru- 
kkatittānattūrum, potuvāļ mārum kilamalai aranürru- 
varaiyum nanrulai nāttu munnürruvaraiyum paniyutaiya- 
kaļeyum ulvaiccu kótikkala mutaiya iyakkan kēvinna- 
nukku kārāņmai attikotuttār. vilakkumuttikkumavar 
kaccattil patta tantamé patakkataviyar. vilakkinu 
kumpañayirru uróyani nal potuvāļmār kaiyil nelkotukkil 
itannaliyal pantirukalam kotuppitu. pon kotukkil cütum 
uraiyumvaruvitu āru kalaiññu niraippān kotuppitu. 


APPENDIX—III (iii) 


3. Copper plate of Vīrarāghava A.D. 1200. 


hari $ri mahāgaņapatē nama $ri püvàla narapaii 
Šrī virakérala $akravartti ātiyāyi muramuraiye pala 
nūrāyirattāņtu cenkēl natattāyi ninta makarattul viyālam 
mīnafiāyaru irupatonru cenra cani rohini nal perunkēyi- 
lakattirunnarula mākētaiyar pattinattu iravi kērttananāya 
céraman loka peruūcettikku | manikkirama pattam 
kututtOm. murccollum mum nateyum paūcavādyamum 
S$aünkhum pakalvilakkum — pávatayum  aintēļamum 
korrakkutayum vatukappareyum itupati toranamum 
nālucērikkum taniccettum kututtom. nakarattukku 
karttāvāya iravikorttanukku para kontalannu nira kontu 
tükki  nülkontu pāki eņņinratilum — etukkinratilum 
uppotu  kastüriyotu viļakkeņņayētu  ifayil  uftatu 
epperppettatinum tarakum atinatutta cunkamum kita 
kotunkūlūr aliyiyotu kēpurattētu višēsāl nālu taļiyum 
taļikkatutta kirāmattētitayil nir mutalāyi ceppētu 
eluti — kufuttóm. _cēramān . lókapperufi cettiyāņa 
iravikórttagukku ivan makkaļ makkaļkkē vaļi valiyē 
- pētākakkututtēm. itariyum patriyūr kirāmamu cēkirak- 
kirāmamum ariyakkututtēm. vēnātum ētanātumariyak- 
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kututtóm. ēranātum  vaļļuvanātumariyakkututtēm. 
candradityakalulla nāļēkku ^ kututtoóm. ivarkaļariya 
ceppētelutiya cēramān lokapperum tattān nampicateyan 
kaiyeluttu. 


APPENDIX—IV (i) 


1. piane unmattakan kankapatram kontu purappettu 
jati koņtu kuttirafijiccu kalakala vākyam kontu muticcu 
tattukontu jatiyum nirggītayum cariyum ` kontu 
parikramattil mutippū. pinne kaliyam vaccu tirififiu 
nüpurattilirunnu sphatikamani colliccu yavanika nikki 
prāvēšikam katti eluninru vattattil natannu kutti 
rafijüccu kaļakaļa vakyam kontu mutippü. pinne marru 
mūru purattum sphatikamani cotticcu ātikoļļuvu. moda 
à moda à ennu colli ha ha ha enrum vēļā dhiliyil 
colvü. mēdakam kontu mumpil tevare vaccu tēvāriccu 
nilattirunnu, indalam colli abhyantaram ātikoļļū. 
pinneyanyonyaméttamittu — unmattakam cari kūti 
àtimuticcu prāvēšikam kātti pin nokki vānni kūttum 
mutippü. pinne raņtām divasam kettittutanniyāl jatiyil 
vannu münrufe prāvēšikam kātti ‘kim moda à kahi 
mēda a’ ennu colli pinneyum orikkal tattum nirggitayum 
cāriyum rantati pinneyum orikkal tattum nirggitayum 
cariyumaticcu pravesikam kātti pin  nokkipponnu 
mutippū. pinne mūnrām  divasam jātiyil vannu 
prāvēšikam mūnrute kātti grantham colvü. 


APPENDIX—IV (ii) 


2. $ūrppaņakhaykku marayil cari, kalakala vādyam, 
jati parikramam, pinne druttil raptu natannu ūttattil 
muficcu koļļū. pinne ‘ditthi à' ennu colli cari 
parikramam, npttam. pinne ‘enné tukamē” tang tukam- 
ennu colliyālum pērāyē; tukam  tukam  tukam! 
atantennalli ellātavum natappan ñán óró tēyannaļilum 
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Oro nasi tirannalilum marru pala pratēyannaļilum 
ellātavum natappan ñan. pinne ivitettanne pOnnuvaru- 
matre atentannallī? iviteyuņtu cila $agamirippü. avar 
kaņtālottum tukamillāta parilakaļairē. tātiyum talayum 
kakkavum pakkavum innaneyellāmirikkiņņa ivare ñān 
karukharā, parupharā, murumurā, katukhatā, cutucutā, 
kotukotā, katiccu tiņņu vairākkiyam variņņū ennatē 
ari mūttamāņiyānē”. ari eļayamāniyānē! ivar kaņtāl 
nalla tukamulla parilakalatre...... 1 kallakkattil ennek- 
kontannotinnotu īvaņņam kalipparàyiccamafifie, innane- 
yellāmirikkiņņa ivare ñan putuputā, vetuvetà, nuņu 
quna, kuļukuļā, palupalà katiccu tiņnāvū ari citécci 
avalkkoru pāvamuņtu, enyolam uru cuntariyayittarumill- 
eņņu avaļute püccüttum  totukuriyum kaņņeluttum 
marrum. nī enre püccüttu kaņtē nīyenre kuttumulakaņtu 
kotuccu kaļayarutē. innaneyellāmirikkiņņakkiņņa ivaļe 
fan tala valiya tampiravanaccanu kāccayāyikkoņtu 
kotuppü. kāccayeņņum pēļoru takkaram; takkàram- 
ennumpóloru pavrtam. pāvrtameņņumpēloru vyaficanam; 
vyalicanamennumpoloru polikāņam; polikkanamennum- 
pƏloru ulakayātra”. : 
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K. SUKUMARA PILLAI 


The Language of Manipravala 
Literature 


4.1. What is Maņipravāja? 


Theoretically, the term Maņipravāļa (MP) may denote an 
admixture of any two languages; eg. Malayalam and English, 
Malayalam and Arabic, etc. But in literature, it is a technical 
term, rather an old one. Lilatilakam (LT), a treatise on MP, 
has defined and described it. That the term MP was extant 
long before the time of LT, is evident from the fact that the 
author. disapproves of the arguments of'some earlier scholars 
and establishes his views regarding the definition and details 
regarding it. But there is no controversy about the term MP 
anywhere. Though the text of LT has come to light only as 
late as 1910 A.D. (the first $i/pa of LT, was published for 
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the first time in Mangalodayam Monthly in 1910), the concept 
of the term MP, according to the views of LT, was not 
unknown to Kerala scholars. The dictum of Kufican Nampyār 
bhāsayērt varunna nalla maņipravāļam... “the good MP in which 
the native language of Kerala is prominent’ (Prologue: Sabhā- 
pravēšam Tullal), reflects the content of the stra, ‘taduttamam 
bhāsārasaprādhānye" (LT.S.2.). 


Let us consider the definition of MP according to LT at 
first: ‘bhds@samskytayogo manipravalam’, ‘MP is the proper 
combination of bhēsa and Sanskrit.’ Each of the words in the 
sūtra deserves elucidation: bhāsa - kēraļabhāsa ; samskrtam - 
vibhaktyantasamskrtam ‘inflected Skt. forms’; yoga - sannāhah 
"proper combination. Thus, MP which is the beautiful com- 
bination of bhāşa and Skt. would certainly delight the mind of 
sahrdaya, ‘one who appreciates’. Aesthetic pleasure can be had 
from proper inculcation of rasa ‘sentiment’ and alamkāra ‘figure 
of speech’, etc., regardless of the language involved. But there 
is one restriction: the Skt. words used in MP must be popular 
and textured with sukumārēksara “beautiful phonemes'. Such 
Skt. words and native words must be so blended together that 
the entire work must appear as avisama 'even' and also must 
resemble a work in native language and not a Skt. work; mani 
‘ruby’ and pravāļa ‘red coral’, when stringed together look the 
same in colour and a proper combination of this sort generates 
delight. The term MP is intended to express this intimate 
union in which mani represents kéralabhasa and pravāļa, the 
inflected Skt. forms. ` 


` The term, yoga, is certainly a factor that converts an 
ordinary linguistic expression into a literary expression, While 
Skt. is too wellknown to require any definition or description, 
the other component, bhasa calls for an extensive discussion. 


There are three statements implied in the defining sutra 
and its vrīti: (1) the satra gives primary importance to bhása; 
(2) the words blended together must resemble a work in the 
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native tongue and not that of Skt., and (3) the characteristic 
of uttamamaņipravāļa “the most excellent variety of MP” is, 
that it gives more importance to bhāēsa, rather than to Skt., 
and to rasa than to alamkāra, etc. Reading between the lines 
we are tempted to conclude that the basic language of the 
combination must be bhāsa. 


4.2. School of Literature or Language Movement ?: 


It seems that historians of Malayalam literature often viewed 
MP as a school of literature. Though it can be considered 
as a literary style at present, MP commenced as a language 
movement, according to some scholars (Velayudhan Pillai, 1968: 
157-58). The reasons are as follows: (I) yoga is an essential 
factor of any literary composition; (2) nampyār tamil has been 
excluded from the sphere of MP for the single reason that 
it did not consist of inflected Skt. forms which obviously 
suggests that a grammatical combination of kēraļabhāsa and 
Skt. alone cannot rise up to the standard of MP; and (3) the 
school of patu literature is differentiated from MP as it admits 
only dramidasamghātapājha ‘text. composed exclusively of Tamil 
letters’ which resulted in resemblance of pandyabhaga. 


The other aspects viz. vrttavišēsam “peculiar metrical 
system’, etuka and mona “types of alliteration’ etc. are not 
relevant in the present context because MP can be composed 
in prose also (LT. S. 11 and its vrtti). 


A study of MP and pāftu reveals that while the former 
follows Skt. literary tradition, the latter honestly keeps pace 
with popular Tamil literary style. ariyaccutevu forms (Dravidi- 
anised forms of Aryan vocables) are not the monopoly of 
patu, as they are attested in MP also. Later when the paju 
school disappeared, an indigenous school of literature originated 
in the line of MP style. Modern researchers could trace the 
proto-types of many Malayalam metres in Rámacaritam, aie 
earliest work available in the pa4jju school. Anyway there is 
no room for prose literature in this school. Hence pāttu is 
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evidently a school of literature. But it is plausible that MP 
originated as a language movement rather than a school of 
literature. 


43. Kēraļabhāşa : 

We have seen that the bhasa of MP is nothing but the 
language of the Keralites. By the very term kēraļabhāşa, the 
author of LT meant the language that was the medium of 
communication among the people of Kerala. But the author of 
LT has spent much energy to make the meaning of the term 
clear. Which is the language or dialect that we have to 
apprehend from the term kēraļabhāsa? The nomenclature 
“Malayalam” is not attested in LT. This term has not been 
used in the sense of the language of Kerala during the period 
of LT or before. Radhakrishna (1981) points out that the 
term "malayālabhāsa has been attested. in Sribhimēšvarapurāņa, 
a Telugu kāvya of the 15th century. In this context the text 
continues: āndhra-gāndhāra-gurjara-bhāsalu. Here, the poet 
Srinatha introduces his own language as āndkrabhāsa and not 
as Telugu. In the same way, malayalabhasa seems to mean the 
language of Malayalam, the land. In Uymniyajicaritam (a MP 
work belonging to the 15th century) the usage malayāļikaļ is 
attested which certainly does not refer to the, language but 
only to the people of Kerala. Š 


The most frequent term to denote the native language of 
Kerala in LT is Tamil which, in no way, refers to the language 
Of Tamilnadu of that age. In the latter sense (that is Tamil, 
the language of the territorial regions of South India, now 
known particularly as Tamilnadu) LT uses the terms colabhása 
and pandyabhasa. In many of the works written during the 
period of LT and before, the language of Kerala is referred 
to as Tamil. At the same time LT, in a passing reference, 
makes it clear that the Tamil of Kerala during his time was 
distinct and different from that of Pandya and Cola lands. He 
does. t his by giving examples of phonological changes, lexical 
forms, etc. (LT: 47-9). We may infer: that, though the 
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language of these two regions had a common nomenclature, 
these two languages differed in many respects to a considerable 
extent, Examples: 


(pand yabhasa) (kérajabhasa) 

(1) vantān ‘came-he’ vannān 

(2) iruntān *sat-he' irunnān 

(3) yān T Ran 

(4) yanai ‘elephant’ dpa 

(5) atagai ‘that’ (ac.) atipe 

(6) itapai “this” (ac.) itine 

(7) avigatu “of the cow’ āviņre 


What we can normally conclude from these and similar state- 
ments is that the language of Kerala had by the time of LT 
evolved into such a state as to have a good number of literary 
works, eventually leading to works on theoretical aspects of 
both language and literature. LT is certainly a product of this 
necessity as it clearly states that the basic language of MP 
was nothing but the mother tongue of Kerala people and was 
characteristically different from the language of Tamilnadu. 


4.4. Literary Dialect and Colloguial Idioms : 


Colloguial dialects are important materials in the study of 
the evolution of a language. But how can we trace back the 
speech forms of the common folk in a given period of the 
past? A literary work need not necessarily reflect all the 
characteristics of the mother tongue of the author. We have 
seen that the basic language of MP is kēraļabhāsa and Skt. 
is mixed with it. And so we have to find out the character- 
istics of the basic language. LT is of help in this connection 
as it clearly states that “bhasa ca prāyašo f pamarajanaprasiddha'* 
It literally means that the bhasa of MP must be that of SROINE 
and not that of illiterates. There are scholars who interpret 
this as pamarajanaprasiddha, which means the language of the 


illiterate common folk (Velayudhan Pillai, 1968: 19). MP, the 
who belong to the 
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«astes of brahmins, kgatriyas and those employed in temple 
Service’, could not have employed the language of the lower 
castes. 


4.5, The Different Social Strata and the Language: 


LT observes that the language is of two types: (1) utkrsta 
‘high’ and (2) apakrsía ‘low’ (S. 17). The commentary 
explicates that the high language is that of the upper class 
and that the low language is that of the lower castes. What 
is the significance of such a classification in this discussion? 
It is a declaration that MP, the literary school of the upper 
class, should consist of their own language. In addition to this, 
there is a hint that, in many respects, the high language was 
obviously distinct from the low language. 


From above, it is clear that the upper class, referred to 
in LT, formed the superstratum of Kerala society. If so, who 
were those designated as illiterates or lower class?  Casteism 
and untouchability were deep-rooted in Kerala society even 
centuries before LT. Hence, it is possible that there existed a 
class of people who were caste Hindus in every respect, but 
were denied the conventional education of the period, and 
consequently were looked down upon by the upper class. It 
is also equally probable that Nairs, etc. who were engaged in 
agriculture, military service and menial services of the privileged 
class, had formed the middle class of that period. We can 
presume that they were the pēmara referred to in LT. There 
was another stratum far below the middle class. LT refers to 
hipajatayah ‘lowest castes’, who even in those days were 
speaking the cd/abhasa forms like vantan, iruntān, etc. (S. 14- 
vrtti). It does not seem proper to accept the view of Ilamkulam 
Kunjan Pillai that LT meant Nairs, etc. by hinajatayah. We 
get a clear picture of the lowest caste in Unnmiccirutavicaritam 
Campu. The same work ridicules the members of the illiterate 
middle class who tried to imitate the speech forms of brahmins. 
Thus we get three different Social strata in: this period, viz. 
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(1) the traivarņika, - (2) the pamara and (3) the hiņajātayah. -It 
is also to be noted that there were marked differences among 
the speech styles of these three classes. 


4.6. The Characteristics of the Upper Language: 


No literary dialect will represent the language of common 
parlance in an absolute sense. The spoken language is often 
corrupted by various tendencies. Nevertheless, the literary 
dialect takes its shape from the spoken language itself. 
Linguistic changes, as we know, take place at first, in the 
spoken language. It may start, sometimes at the level of an 
idiolect. As the literary dialect, especially of ancient times, 
is the most conservative one, linguistic changes can find a place 
in it only with the approval of the majority of the elite. LT 
rules, for example, that the change of iraņtu to ranu ‘two’ 


„is equally unbecoming as the change from orutti ‘one female’ 


to *rutti. We know that the later language of Kerala admitted 
the ‘former without any hesitation. In short, the linguistic 
material contained in literary works does not reflect the spoken 
language fully; yet, the study of the same would help us in 
reconstructing the history and evolution of the spoken language 
and the literary language alike. 


LT specifically indicates that the Skt. forms in MP are 
infected Skt. forms. But, were there inflected Skt. forms in 
the spoken language of Kerala in those times? We are not 
sure. But at present, in the spoken Malayalam even uneducated 
people use inflected Skt. forms like, paksé ‘but’, visēgā/ 
‘specially’ kramēņa “in due course’, etc. This phenomenon 
cannot be explained unless we postulate the existence of such 


forms from, perhaps, pre-LT stage. 


4.7. Reliability of Lilatilakam : 


Velayudhan Pillai holds the view that LT was not familiar 


with the grammatical structure Of kēraļabhāsa; and so, it will 


pe foolish to reconstruct the history of Middle. Malayalam 
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depending on the observations of LT (1968:32-3). LT does not 
deal with the grammar of Skt. as it had already been studied 
by scholars of different centuries in different parts of India. 
But for këralabhasa, the basic language of MP, there was 
until then no grammatical treatise written. The only recourse 
was, then, to rely on the treatises in Centamil. Accordingly, 
the complaint of Velayadhan Pillai, that LT has blindly followed 
the rules found in Centamil grammatical treatises and that for 
that very reason, it could present only the grammar of Tamil 
and not that of Malayalam, is untenable. Even the grammarians 
of Malayalam of the 20th century deliberately followed either 
the Skt. grammatical system or the grammatical system of the 
European languages, resulting in several] inconsistencies which 
could have been avoided if a system which suits the genius of 
the language was adopted (for details see Sukumara Pillai, 
1980 : Ch. IV). Can we say that they cannot be credited with 
the authorship of grammatical treatises in Malayalam ? 


Even if we dispute the analysis in LT, the significance 
of the exemplified specimens of the language cannot be easily 
dispensed with. The examples range from the earliest Atsaprakara 
*expositions of stage performances of Skt. dramas' to contem- 
porary MP works. How can we make use of these materials 
for the study of the language unless the dates of these texts 
are known? Even if we disqualify the examples of unknown 
dates, it is possible to rely on such materials that are attested 
in literary works of known dates. The materials that LT has 
collected from the spoken language of the period can never 
be rejected. 


4.8. The Nomenclature *bhāgāmišram' : 


bhāsāmisram is a controversial term. Some scholars held 
the view that it referred to a hybrid language involving a 
„judicious -mixture.of the local parlance and the language of 
"Tamilnadu ;. accordingly the language of the patie cest 1 
generally. considered as representing this hybrid language. But 
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in Muhürttavidhi, a work on astrology, there is a verse which- 
states: ‘bhāşāmiśram —polutu kathayāmi..” This definitely- 
discloses that the work is written in bhāsāmišram and that the 
ingredients are kérajabhasa and Skt., poļutu ‘time’ being a 
bhàga lexeme and kathayami ‘I say’ an inflected Skt. form. 
Thus, the true nature of bhāsāmišram is revealed here. It 
is not correct to state that the language of pafíu school is 
composed in the bhasamišram style. The authors of works in 
pattu school, on the other hand, swear that they are writing 
in Tamil itself. 


bhasamiéram is, beyond doubt, a mixture of kérajabhasa 
and Skt. There are many works written in this style on various 
subjects, viz, astrology, medicine, etc. The Ayurvedic works 
wiitten by scholars of Alattür (a place in Palghat Dist) alone 
got the nomenclature MP- here, the term MP creates a con- 
fusion ¿with bhasamisram. Alattūr MP lacks the important 
characteristic of MP, the yoga. In short, MP is the medium 
of a particular school of literature whereas bhagamisram is the 
language of common intercourse of the upper class. 


4.9. Stages of Developments : 


Prabodhachandran (1973) states that the language of. 
Kysņagātha (C. 1500 A.D.) more or less, represents Modern 
Malayalam. Īt is a fact that, except a few usages like cērū 
Aayam “will join together’; etc. which have become obsolete 
now, there is not much difference between the language of 
Krsnagatha and Modern Malayalam. This work is written in 
the MP style though the percentage of inflected Skt. forms is 
insignificantly less. But somehow the work is not referred to 
as an MP composition by our scholars. Candrétsavam, the 
period of which is closer to that of Krspagatha, is admittedly 
an MP work. The kéralabhaga of Candrotsavam is a reliable 
representative of Modern Malayalam. Therefore, we may cone 
to the conclusion that the upper-class dialect had evolved it 
its present form by this time. Another point that we have to 
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notice is that the erotic themes of the earlier works are not 
elosely followed after Candrūtsavam. Here, we can find a 
transition in the history of the literature as well as of the 
language. 


We can, therefore, designate the period upto 1500 A.D. 
as early MP and the period after as later MP. 


4.10. Major works of the early MP period: 


(i) Samples of the earliest MP literature are to be collected 
from works called Āitaprakāra and Kramadipika. These works 
are connected with the stage performance called Kūģipāttam. 
There is a tradition that one Tolan reformed Kutiyattam and 
therefore the verses used. in these works are generally ascribed 
to him. Kramadipika describes the systems and conventions of 
Kūtiyājjam, while Artapraküra deals with the performances of 
it. Even if we admit that some or all of these works were 
written by Tolan himself, it is impossible to find out the 
changes occurred in these texts by the constant use of 
Cakkiyars through ages. .Therefore, we may conclude that 
these works are not absolutely reliable source materials. 


(ii) Vaisikatantram (VT) is a work on the profession of 
prostitutes as found in Kussapimata of Damodara Gupta in 
Skt. It is believed to be the earliest available MP work. 


(iii) Upniyaccicaritam (UA) of c. 1250-1300 A.D., Uņņie- 
cirutēvīcaritam (UC) of c. 1300 A.D. and Uņņiyāticaritam (UT) 
of c. 1400 A.D. are three available campu works that give 
specimens of early MP. As is evident from the titles them- 
selves, each of the works is intended to eulogise a dévadasi. 


(v) Vapunilisandêsam (US) of c. 1350 A.D. and Kokasan- 
dé$am (KS) of c. 1400 A.D. are two sandēšakāvya works avail- 
able in the early period. The information that we can collect 
from these works regarding the nature of language and thc 

“history of the period are really valuable, 
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(v) Padyaratnam is an anthology of more than a dozen 
minor poems describing women (most probably dévadási women). 
These poems evidently belong to. different periods; and they 
are not so far ‘dated. 


(vi) Though the description of damsels was the pet theme 
of MP poets, there are a few deviations,  Vāsudēvastavam 
(c. 1300 A.D.), Anantapuravarnanam (AP) of c. 1400 A.D. and 
Avataraņadašakam (c. 1400 A.D.) are works that have devotion 
as the dominant sentiment. 


(vii) Candrētsavam (CM) of c. 1500 A.D. is a kavya with 
a well conceived plot and systematic presentation. The story 
of the dévadasi, Médinivennilavu, from her birth to the time 
when she attained youth and performed the sacrifice of 
Candrētsava is narrated in five parts. It is the maturity. of 
the high language that attracts students of language rather than 
the plot and the poetic excellence. 


4.11. Works of the later MP period : 


From the point of view of evolution, the language of MP 
showed very little change in the later period. Moreover, by 
the time of Eluttacchan, the standard Malayalam, irrespective 
of the school, was formed. . The important works of the later 
MP school belong to the three branches of Malayalam literature, 
viz. campu, ` Ājtakkatha and Tullal. 


(i) So many campu Works were written after 1500 A.D., 
of which Bhasaramayanam and Bhāsānaigadham are most 
important. Kāmadahanam and Kotiyaviraham come next. As 
mentioned before, the authors turn to purana and itihāsa for 
their: plots in these works, even though they do not entirely 
free themselves from erotic descriptions similar to those in 
early MP. Strangely, there were works like Teskailanathodayam 
and Cellūrnāthūdayam, etc., the themes of which are about 
some -deities of regional importance. Kunjan Pillai is of opinion 
that ‘the period between 1500-1650 A.D. was the golden age 
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of campu works (1970: 72). Campu ceased to exist as a popular 
literary form after 1650 A.D. During this period, the percentage 
of- inflected Skt. forms in campu gradually rose to such an 
extent, that even some portions of them are not comprehensible 
for an average student of Malayalam; 


Gi) Attakkatha is a form of literature which provides 
dialogue and plot for the stage performance called Kathaka]i. 
It is another field that attracted MP poets. Ramandaitam, the 
proto-form of Kathakali was written around 1650 A.D. A series 
of beautiful compositions in this particular form came to 
light for nearly two and a half centuries. Though some stray 
works in this field are still being composed, Attakkatha, as a 
form of literature, has ceased to be popular, nearly a century 
ago. 


(iii) Tuļalpāttu (literature for the stage performance called 
Tuļļal), translations of Skt. dramas and mahakavya also form 
part of the later MP literature, in which we can come across 
the fully evolved standard Malayalam, in lieu of kēralabhāsa 
of LT. ; 3 š 


4.12. The Chain of Evolution: 


We have already seen that MP is the blending, of 
kēraļabhāsa and inflected Skt. forms. The frequency of inflected 
Skt. forms gradually increases when we come to the later 
period. Non-inflected Skt. words are to be considered as loans 
and treated as part of the vernacular. The native lexemes with 
Skt. suffixes- occur only in ‘the context of a literary work” 
(LT. S. 18). The rest form the pure- indigenous language. For 
an examination of the evolution of the language we have to 
study this ingredient alone. In what follows an outline of this 
evolution is given. 


4.13. Phonological changes: ` 


(a) Consonants, vowels, sequences of vowels and consonants 
in word final position are sometimes elided; (i) -C. mārvil > 
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mārvi “in the chest’ (US. II. 3), cilar > cila ‘some people’ 
(US. II. 3). (ii) -V: cale > cal ‘in a pleasant way’ (UT. p. 13). 
(iii) -C—V : aļavu > ala ‘at the time’ (UA. p. 28). (iv) -V—C; 
mukuļam > mukij ‘bud’ (UA p. 196), šaraņam > Saran ‘shelter’ 
(A.P. v. 38), mukuļam > muku] ‘bud’ (LT. v. 37). LT does not 
approve of this tendency. Yet in modern Malayalam forms 
like, $ankhu < šankham ‘conch shell’, dandu < danda ‘staf’, 
etc. prevail. (v) -V-C-V: ajavu > a] ‘measurement’ (LT. v. 39). 


(b) In junction, weakly articulated ///, /r/, etc. are elided: 
muruvalpranayam > muruvapranayam ‘love for teeth’ (UA p. 8), 
candrādityarkaļ > candrádityaka] ‘moon and sun’ (AP. 157). 


(c) In lieu of /u/ of Modern Malayalam /i/ is found used 
in early MP: iriļ (-iruļ) ‘darkness’ (UA p. 25), irinnān (-irunnu) 
*sat-he' (US. 1.4). This may be due to the tendency of 
pronouncing medial /u/ as a centralized vowel though in the 
examples cited the graphemic representations show a farther 


fronting. 


(d) In all positions / ay | and / ey | are sometimes 
orthographically represented as / ai | or | e[: ayyaney > aiyanat 
* Ayyan” (accusative) (AP. v. 124) ; kanaykkalinay > kaņaikkālinai 
‘pair of forelegs’ (US. p. 38) manayppan > Nanaippan ‘to 
irrigate’ (UC. p. 32; mey > mai ‘body’ (US. 1.54); ceytu > 
caitu ‘did’ (US. II. 36); nilaykkum > nilekkum ‘standing’ 
(UT. p. 3). This is one of the most prominent tendencies 


found in early MP. 

(e) Nasal assimilation is invariably found in inflected 
forms: vijanku- > viļannu- ‘to shine’ (UA. p. 23) ; ampalanka> 
ampalanna ‘hog plum’ (AP. v. 50). This tendency is rarely 
found in loans also: Pkt. phaliga > palimku > paliññu ‘crystal’ 
(UA. p. 23). 

(f) The change / xt ],-[nn[ or [wu] to [er | is highly 
frequent in early MP: anni > anru ‘that day” (UA. p. 28); 
UC. p.26): innu > inru “ today" (UA. p. 28); onnu > onru “one” 
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(AP, 150); anti > anri ‘evening’ (LT. v.39); tennal > tenral 
‘breeze’ (US. I. 4). This change cannot be justified from the 
point of view of the grammar of Modern Malayalam and hence 
they are to be considered as irregular changes. 


(g) In a lone case / ii | is found to have changed to 
[AN]: innane > immane ‘this way” (UC. p. 40). 


4.14.. Sandhi : 


(a) The relative participle marker is frequently elided 
before a vowel: viZinra + aruviyil > viligraruviyil ‘in the falling 
stream’ (UT. p, 5); collulla + asuranivaham > colluļļasuranivaham 
‘famous group of demons’ (US. I. 54); aņinūa + ambikē > 
aniññambikë * Ambika (voc.) who is decorated with’. 


(b) In Modern Malayalam the relative participle marker 
takes /v | before a suffix-initial vowel: vanna + an > vannavan ‘he 
who came'. But in early MP this tendency is found extended 
to final /a/ in words other than the relative participle also: 
aka + ital > akavital ‘inner petal’? (UA. p.27; UC. p. 31); 
tā + eņru > tavenru ‘asked to give’ (AP.v. 32). The form 
connavellam ‘all what have been said’ in US (II.97) may be 
segmented as connavu + ellam. Here the /v/ is neutre pl. 
marker according to LT. S. 34. 


(c) The word final /m/ becomes / v | before the conjunctive 
particle -um in Modern Malayalam. But the ancient works do 
not effect this change. UA supplies forms without change every- 
where: nétram + um > nétramum ‘and the eye’ (p. 41); oitētam + 
um > ottētamum “some places" (p.48.). AP shows fluctuation 
in this respect and the m > v change is less frequent : "kāyamuni 
neyyum tyayum : * asafoetīda, ghee and lead. The tendency, 
m > v change gained dominance in about 1400 A.D. 


(d) Word final /m/ sometimes gets assimilated to- [n]: 
collām nityagandakari 2.collannitya ... “I shall say O! doer of 
perpetual bliss” (UA. p.34); cf. naan + nēram-> ang 
“while. going”. in. Modern. Malayalam; 
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(e) Dentals are assimilated in some environments“ 
(ü) Dentals are palatalised after a palatal plosive / nasal / semivowel. 
This takes place in internal sandhi alone: ayntu > añcu 
‘five’; alayttu > aleccu ‘slapped’ (UA. p. 10). 


(i) Dentals are retroflexed after a cerebral plosive/nasal/ 
semivowel: tira] + tirumārvu > tirairumārvu “the beautiful chest 
that shines’ (UA. p. 7) ; ven + tinkal > veatinkal “white moon” 
(US. L. 7); nil + nal > nīņāļ “long days” U.S. I, 94). 


(ili) Dentals, after  alveolars are alveolarised: kal + 
talam > karrajam ‘the tapping of foot, “kol + tën > kūrrēn 
‘good honey’ (LT.v.50), In external sandhi this tendency is 
almost rejected in Modern Malayalam, altkough archaic forms 
like viggalam ‘the plane of the sky’ rarely survive; cf. ventekku 
‘white teak’, kalttara "floor laid with stone’, etc. in Modern 
Malayalam. 


4.15. Verbal Forms: 


(i) Simple and causative forms of verbs were in vogue as 
early as UA: camaikkarutu ‘cannot make’ (UA. p. 28); 
tonrikkum “will make’ (UA. p. 40); térindm ‘we believed’ 
(US.I. 33); tērrituvāņum ‘also to make believe’ (US. I. 35); 
ariyippikka ‘to inform” (US. I. 79). In the last. the form is 
seemingly a double causative. 


The present writer thinks that the causative marker -kku-/- 
ikku- was an innovation in early MP. There are many verbal 
forms without these markers denoting their non-causal meaning ;. 
later they take the markers without, However, any change of 
meaning: nēnippūmāru ‘as if feeling ashamed” (US. II. 5); 
nājiāte ‘without being ashamed’ (US, T 69); nanikkinrol ‘she 
who:makčs someone ashamed’ (LT. V. 69). The last example 
listed above. shows the full causative meaning: The contention 
of the-traditional Malayalam grammarians that -kku- is also 
a causative marker, is questionable, The causative markers: in: 
Malayalam are —ffu-, —i-, —ppi=, and ~ippi-. Therefore, -kku- 


> 
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is only an augment. But in later times, by false analogy, 
this augumcnt is used rarely in some roots to denote causative 
meaning: cērkkuka “to join” (transitive), etc. (for details vide 
Sukumara Pillai, 1980: 267). 


The augmentary element -ikku-/-kku-, has come into 
usage when Skt. loan roots were adopted: raksikkavēņjum 
‘must save’ (AP. 2)— rakg-(Skt, root) + ikku, augmentary 
derivative. 


(ii) Almost all the moods prevalent in Modern Malayalam 
are attested in early MP. 


(a) Imperative: Many imperative forms are met with in 
early texts. The most archaic forms seem to be in the shape 
of kana ‘you please see’ (UC. p. 48, US. II. 76, LT. 49, 196). 
An alternate form is kāņa (LT. v. 30). Some forms are used with 
a zero marker also: kaiküppu *you fold the palm” (US. I. 77). Many 
forms are having -a or -ka as the imperative marker: kumpi;taruļa 
“you please bow down? (US. I. 48) ; kanka *you see” (US. I. 76, 79); 
ariyippikka ‘you inform’ (US. II. 79). One more form, though 
rare, is the one with -u as the imperative marker: kēlppū 
‘you please hear’ (US. I. 48); Cf. Modern Malayalam vara ‘you 
come’, poku ‘you go’, etc. 


(b) Compulsive: In early MP, vênjum ‘must’ occurs most 
frequently as the compulsive marker: vaikātavēņgum “don't 
tarry’ (US. I. 109);  raksikkavegium ‘must save” (AP. 2); 
tonravéagum ‘must reflect? (LT. v. 1). Some forms show 
phonological change: varégium ‘must come’ (UT. p. 15); 
kumpitēņtum ‘must bow’ (US. I. 37). vēņam ‘must have’ occurs 
once in US (I. 33). Metricaly vepjum and vēņam are similar. 
So the high frequency of vegtum| - epgum has something fo do 
with the evolution .of the language. I put forth another 
hypothesis here that vēņtum changes to vēņam and —ēņjum 
to-égam; and when these are merged together we get-apam. 
In early MP literature —ēņam is attested once: vandikkēņam 
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"must salute’ (US. I. 67), whereas -anam in not attested .'at 
all. 


(c) Permissive: The archaic structure of permissive form 
seems to be root + the derivational suffix -a/ + -ām: kāņalām 
“may see” (AP. 17, 20, 40). The modern strcture, root + -ām, 
is also attested in the same work: tirthimafam ‘may dip in 
holy waters’ (AP. 40). Both are attested in US also: kāņalām 
(I. 50); kanam (I. 51, 52). 


(d) Benedictive: The morphological form is verb root + 
v + -üt + -āka in early MP: velvūtāka ‘may be victorious’ 
(US. Prologue: 1). There are two variants of [v|, viz. -pp-, 
and —m-. These are attested in forms without -ēka: kēlppū 
*hear-will' (KG. KS. 426); kāņmūtu *see-will (KG. GV. 37). 
The benedictive marker in Modern Malayalam -at;e is attested 
in LT itself: kāņajje ‘may see’ (v. 115). It can be presumed 
that this form came into force after 1400 A.D. “The participles 
ending in -a or -ka are also widely used to denote benedictive 
mood: jayikka * may be victorious’, vàjka ‘may live (long). 


(e) To form the modal forms various other morphemes 
are also used in early MP:  arlyippippitu “must inform’ 
(benedictive used as imperative: US. II. 75). kefgalamayum 
‘may please hear‘ (future tense used as permissive: US. II. 84). 


(ii) Indicative: This mood indicates tenses also. There 
are three tenses in Modern Malayalam: Past, Present and 


Futuré. According to the Dravidian system, it has to denote 
gendér, number and person also. In early MP all these 


phenomena are attested. 


(a) Past tense; A past form- without. a personal marker 
is seldom met with in early MP. A vast majority of these 
verbal forms conform to Centamil grammatical rules: aniñna 
* wore-she” (UA. p. 42); poyan *went-he'. (UA. pp. 45. 50); 
kojuttān *gave-he' (UT. pp. 6, 8); perrār * delivered-they ” 
(UT. p. 8); vilttina *felled-you? (UT. 36); akkina ‘made. you” 
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(ibid); tēgigūm * believed-wc' (US. I. 33); ariaitēn “*knew-l' 
(LT.v.8). Some internal sandhi changes are to be noted here: 
aniyntu -- à] > aņincāļ > aņiūšāļ. Palatal assimilation of the 
cluster /nt/ is followed by nasal assimilation. This is 
charactersitic of early MP and the tendency prevails in Modern 
Malayalam without exception. kēļ + tu + om > keyjyom; kaq 
+ tu + om > kaņtūm: Cerebral assimilation of dental is found 
to be effected and the tendency continues to date. per + fu 
+ ār > perrar: Alveolar assimilation of the dental is a 
prominent feature of Modern Malayalam also. Later MP 
rejected the forms like co/linēn * said-I' (UT. p. 7) and accepted 
forms like colliyen. 


In early MP no past form has been attested without a 
personal marker except the following: ni nirri “you burnt 
(UT. p. 38); ñan kantu ‘I saw’ (US. II. 50); turukkar manyi “the 
Turks ran' (LT. 205). In third person neutre gender -itu is 
widely used in early MP: ojukkito ‘has made to float? 
(pl. neut.); parukito *has drunk?' (pl. neut. UA. 102). The suffix 
-itu is used rarely with other genders also: dévatayelunnal]ito 
‘has the deity arrived?’ (UA. p. 32). By the time of US, 
personal marker in neutre gender has been elided: vegsinkal 
tāņu “the moon set (US. I. 7). This tendency becomes 
prominent in later MP works: vasantam ārttū ‘the spring season 
made noise' (CM. U. 27). 


Sometimes participal phrases are used in the places of finite 
verbs: — Kilpponno]o “has descended - she?" (UA. p. 32); 
cātrarumuļarāya *the students also become-they' (UA. p. 75). 


. (b) Present tense: In present tense also personal markers 
are used generally: pēkinrēn “go-P (UA.:p. 79); pefikkinren 
‘fear-P (US. I. 93). Forms without personal markers are rare: 
nan ujaikkinru 'toil-I' (AP. v. 9). Neutre markers -itu | -utu 
are found in other genders «and persons too: candran kalppiccu- 
koļvutu ‘Candra orders’ (UT. 15); ñan valaññinrutu “I request’ 
(Us. L 108); angam urukinritu ‘limbs melt (UT. p. 13). To 
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sum up, the present tense markers are ~(k) inru and -itu/-utu, 
Some seemingly future forms also are used to denote present 
tense: colluvan "I say’ (UA. p. 28); valluvan ‘I can’ (US. II. 26). 
In the sense of untu ‘there is’, ula is found to be used some- 
time (UA. p. 50, AP. v. 14, US. I. 9; Cf. untu in US, I. 98). 


(c) Future tense: The structure, root 4 personal marker is 
rarely attested: #aññal pétippom ‘we shall fear’ (UT. p. 39). 
Root + -an is the popular form of future tense. It is used 
without any discrimination of person. In a number of cases, 
it gives present tense meaning as noted before. The present 
writer is inclined, therefore, to name this form present-future 
tense: taruvan ‘I shall give” «UA.p.46); erivan ‘I burn’ 
(US. II. 88); kāņmaņnē ‘shall I see?’ (LT. vv. 50, 89). This may 
be a strange phenomenon in which the verb of incomplete 
predication is elided; ñan colluvan means ñan  collunnavan 
ükunnu ‘I am a person who will say’. If the personal marker 
is joined to the base correctly, the form has to be colluyen. 
The strange and ungrammatical form in later MP, like “an 
vannan ‘I came-he', etc. seéms to be a confusion with -an 
for-en. 


The future marker in Modern Malayalam is -um. This 
is attested in early MP only as a relative participle marker: 
kaļiceyum kalabham ‘the playing elephant’ (UC. p. 33). Future 
tense forms with -um generally occur with non-human subjects 
in the early period: kēkigaļana! kēļum “the throats of 
peacocks will mourn’ (UC. p. 57); tenral viyum ‘the breeze will 
blow’ (US. I. 96). We may find that this form is extended to 
human subjects also by the time of US: kotavarman kāņum 
‘Kotavarma will see” (US. II. 27); unņunīli pupum Unnunili 
will.embrace" (US. I. 107). A strange form velva “you will 
win’ is attested in US (I: 40). ; d 


dv) The nega iye forms alla and illa had come into use 
even in- early; MP period.; The negative moods: of finite verbs 
were formed. using. illa : kaptutilla ‘I did not.see* (UT. p. 38); 
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unarttinrutilla ‘J do not request’ (US. I. 126). But in present 
and future tenses we find the Tamil archaic form which is 
extensively used in a first person singular: vallén ‘I am not 
able’ (UA. p. 44): koļēn ‘I won't take’ (UA. p.45, AP. v. 88, 
LT. v. 42). 


(v) (a) The forms anri “other than” (Mod. Ma. a/lāte) and 
inri ‘without’ (Mod. Ma. i//ate) are frequent in early MP. 
But in later period the contaminated form enri has taken the 
place of the other two: enri ‘other than” (US. II. 38), “without? 
(LT. v. 41); cf. enri > enni > enniyé > enyē in Modern 
Malayalam. 


(b) The relative participle marker is -a, as in Modern 
Malayalam: mülkinra “that which sinks’ (UA. p. 40) camaiñña 
*that which is decorated' (UC. p. 44). In negative forms the 
penultimate consonant is not doubled as in Modern Malayalam: 
marayata “that which does not disappear' (UT. p. 10); (cf. 
marayatta of Modern Malayalam) apayata ‘unapproached’ (VT 
quoted by Kunjan Pillai, 1968: 45). Thus the doubling of the 
penultimate consonant seems to bea later innovation. One thing 
worthy of mention here is that ena ‘that which is’ 


of early 
MP is represented with enna in Modern Malayalam. 


(c) At the earliest stage of development itself adverbial 
past participle forms were used: manñu pom ‘will 


disappear’ 
(UA. p. 39). 


(d) Adverbial future participle seems to be equally archaic : 
uguppan ‘to clothe’ (UA. p. 46). 


(e) The absolute adverbial participle marker in majority 
of cases is -a: nila ‘all along’ (UT. p. 10); cala ‘beautifully’ 
(US. I. 100); okka ‘befittingly’ (US.I. 114). Rarely -avé also is 
used as a marker: payyavé ‘slowly’ (US. I. 4); cf. -a e the 
absolute adverbial participle marker 
A lone case: with the marker 
‘all along’ (v. 15). 


: in Modern Malayalam. 

marker -ai is attestēd in AP: nīļai 

‘Here we may put ‘forth a hypothesis, that 
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the marker -a of relative participle is the same as that of 
absolute adverbial participle. The latter might have changed 
into -e for the sake of differentiation. 


(f) Conditional participle has various forms in early MP 
also as in Modern Malayalam: collukil ‘say-if? (UA. p. 49); 
kēțțāl *heard-if” (US. I. 36). 


(g) Participal nouns are formed with the marker -kka: 
valkka ‘life’ (UA. p. 39); cf. vālka in Modern Malayalam. 
The marker -av/-a is also used for the purpose; connavellam 
‘all what has been said’ (US.II.97). A. R. Rajaraja Varma 
calls these forms nauvinayeccam “middle adverbial participle’. 
We are sure that in no context this form functions as an 


adverb. 


4.16. Substantives : 


Free substantive bases function as nouns with zero suffix, 
while bound bases become nouns only when derivational 
suffixes are added. Free: tala ‘head’, mala ‘mountain’. Bound: 
a + an > ayan ‘he’, or + ntu > onru > onnu ‘one’. Nouns are 
declined for gender, number and case. The systems of gender 
and number in early MP are almost the same as at present. 


4.17- Case: 
As the genitive is not a case in Malayalam, we shall 
examine only six cases. All these are attested in early MP. 


(a) Nominative: It is marked with a zero suffix as in 
Modern Malayalam. 

(b) Accusative: The most archaic marker is ai. Only 
‘ai forms’ are attested in UA and UC; avanai ‘him’ (UA. 
p. 8, UC. p. 26,) ; "cilayai ‘bow’ (ac.) (UA.p.8); atinai ‘that’ 
(ac.) (UC. 26); kamukigai ‘the areca palm” (ac.) (UC. p. 48). 
From the period of UT both -ai and -e are found as 
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‘salvation’ (ac.) (AP. v. 37). The -e form dominates in US. 
It seems that ai was later pronounced as -ey and in due 
course / y/ got dropped. A lone case of a zero suffix for 
this case is attested in UT: peņņum apum “the male and the 
female' (ac.) (p. 8). 


(c) Sociative: The marker -ofu/|-oju is widely used: 
pavananotu ‘to the wind” (US. II. 6); onrinojonru ‘one to one’ 
(US. II. 7), 


(d) Dative: The markers are -kku and -u: ammaikku 
‘to mother’ (UA. p. 50); tanakku ‘for oneself? (UC. p. 58); cf. 
tanikku of Modern Malayalam. sukannu “to Suka?” (UC. p. 28); 
vrtramathanannu “to | for Vrtramathana (UT. p, 6). 


(e) Instrumental: The marker -a/ is attested from the 
very early period: nadannajal ‘by | with sounds’ (UA. p. 39); 
nālkkatalāl *by the four seas' (UT. p. 17). 


. (f) Locative: The markers are -il -mél and -kal: 
malaril ‘in the flower’? (UA. p. 40); mārvil ‘in the breast? 


(US. I. 41); parmël ‘on the earth? (US.I.24); avayirrinkal “in 
those (US. I. 17). 


(g) Mixed cases: There are many adverbial past participles 
used as post-positions to 'illuminate case meanings” in Modern 
Malayalam. Some of these are attested in early MP also: 
allittūr-mātinekkoņju ‘by the lotus girl (US. Prologue 5); 
kayyilninru ‘from the hand” (US. I. 3). 


4.18. Syntax: 


Adjective-noun ‘concord, is found in many cases though in 
Modern Malayalam it has become obsolete : tampurane purariye 
mayanai aranai ‘the lord, the enemy of Puras, the. One with 
illusion, Hara ac.) (AP. V. 36). 


= To form the structure RP a N, 


‘the augmentary - - particles 
ē-cilā are found used 


“in -éandramaricikalakinro ^ cild 
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karpūrattiri...,.. ‘the camphor wicks that are the rays of moon’ 
(UA. p.102), koņtātavo cila guņagaņam ‘such qualities that 
are worthy of euologising’ (US. I. 12). 


When words are compounded some are used with suffixes 
which is against convention: munjakkalkkannorutilakamam 
uņņunīlivipogam ‘separation from Unnunili, who is an ornament 
of Muņtakkal family’ (US, I. 32). 


Strange usages like nēvinravāru in the sense of mēvunnatu 
‘remaining’ (US. I. 5), nilkkinravaru in the sense of nilkkunnatu 
standing? (US. I. 75), etc. are found widely. Another strange 
form is enu as in teļiyenu sura ‘the nectar that is honey’ 
(UA. p. 107). This enu changes to ennum in later period; cf. 
püntottenpum mula “the breast that is a flower cluster’ 
(US. I. 95). 


4.19. Conclusion: 


(1) MP is a technical term, used to denote a particular 
school of literature written in a mixed language, said to be 
an intimate combination of kēraļabhāsa and inflected Skt. 


forms. 


(2) It originated as a language movement, though it took 
the shape of a literary school in the later period. 


(3) Kēraļabhāsa, the basic language of the mixture, is 
beyond any doubt, the spoken language of the traivarņika class, 
the superstratum of the then Kerala society. 


(4) In those days two more social strata existed: the 
pamara, the mid-stratum, and another hinajatayah, the lowest 
stratum. MP had nothing to do with the language of these 


classes. 


w: (5) Though a literary work cannot be expected to reflect 


the spoken language (even if it be of a particular class), we 
have to assume that it may manifest the essential characteristics 
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0f the language to a considerable extent; for, literary dialect 
cannot be a systematised product of the medium of intercourse 
of the given class. 


(6) The grammatical speculations of LT, the only available 
treatise on MP, may be unreliable, as it seems to follow the 
Centamil grammarians closely. Yet, its observations regarding 
the spoken language of the period cannot be overlooked. 


(7). Some scholars tend to introduce the language of 
Pāķķu literature as bhasamisram, with a misleading notion that 
the same also is a mixture of kēraļabhāsa and the language 
of Tamilnadu. But the authors of such works seem to swear 
that they are writing in Tamil where the term Tamil denotes the 
native tongue of Kerala. Kunjan Pillai correctly observes that 
bhasamisram was the medium of intercourse of the upper 
class, from which MP sprang up as a school of literature. 


(8) It is admittedly sure that kēraļabhāsa of the upper 
class reached evolutionary saturation by about 1500 A.D. and 
the developed state is well represented in: the work called 
CM. Thus a demarcation becomes feasible in the history of 


MP, viz. early MP (upto 1500 A.D.) and later MP (after 
1500 A.D.). 


(9) The later MP is rich with works of different literary 
forms like campu, @ttakkatha, dramas and mahakavya, Never- 
thelesss, the early MP is, however, not too poor to be 


unable to supply with materials for the Study of the evolution 
of its basic language, 

(10) Elision of word final consonants, interchange of the 
vowels /i/ and /u/, Orthographical representation of /ai/ 
for [ay] and /ey/, regressive assimilation of dentals,- 
assimilation „of plosives, use of d nr | in lieu of [nn] or (nn |, 
etc. are the notable „Phonological characteristics, when compared 
to. Modern Malayalam. ` EET d TES 


nasal 
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(11) Almost all the moods and tenses are attested in the 
early MP period itself, though some of the forms differ from 
those of Modern Malayalam, Anyway, a student of language 
can very well follow the path of development depending on 
the materials preserved. 


(12) Participles and secondary formations are also met 
with. 


(13) The systems of gender, number and case, are the 
same as in Modern Malayalam. The differences in forms are 
mainly phonological. 


(14) We may come across some strange usages like 
kontátavo cila etc., which do not form part of the general 
characteristics of early MP. 


(15) A survey from the earliest available MP work upto 
CM would reveal that three or four centuries before 1500 
A.D. can be taken to be the formative period of kēraļabhāga 
of the traivarnika class. 


SOURCES: 
(1) AP: Anantapuravarņanam. (ed.) Suranad Kunjān Pillai, 1971. 
(2 CM: Candrotsavam. (ed.) Ilamkulam Kunjan Pillai, 1962. 


(3) KG: Kyspagatha. (Index Verborum) V. R. Prabodhachandram 
in MALAYALAM- A LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION, 1973. 


(4 LT: Liatilakam. (ed) llamkulam Kunjan Pillai, 1962. 

(5 UA: Ugņiyaccīcaritam. (ed) P. K. Narayana Pillai, 1970. 
(6 UC: Uagniccirutevicaritam. (ed.) P. V. Krishnan Nair, 1966. 
() US: Unpunilisandégam. (ed. Ilamkulam Kunjan Pillai, 1968. 
(8) UT: Uņniyāticaritam. (ed.) Suranadu Kunjan Pillai, 1971. 


(9) VT: Vaisikatantram. (quoted). Ilamkulam Kunjam Pillai in 
Sahityacaritrasamgraham, 1968. 
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V. R. PRABODHACHANDRAN NAYAR 


Language of the Pattu School of 
Literature ` 


The Triple Stream 1 2 
It has now generally been accepted that the early literature 
in Malayalam evolved as a triple stream consisting of the 


. following major currents: pajju, manipravajam and nājaņpā- 


fru. Of these, the last mentioned, namely natanpastu, 
represents the embodiment of native elements, eschewing the 
foreign features to the maximum possible extent. The poets 
who wrote these folk songs are held to belong to the so 
called ‘Pure Malayalam School. mapipravajam is the outcome 
of literary activities of poets belonging to the ‘Sanskrit 
School whereas pājju or the song- mould has taken shape 
from contributions of poets of the ‘Tamil School’ (George, 1958). 
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Kerala’s wealth of folk-poetry is quite considerable. 
There are all kinds of folk song inseparably linked to the 
nonverbal behaviour of the members of the speech community. 
As regards the majority of them it is impossible to determine 
the date of composition. And we cannot have any definite 
idea about the oldest or original forms of such popular poems, 
since, as a rule, they assume the garb of contemporary language 
with all its local, communal and social colourings. The language 
employed in the folk songs generally incorporates the maximum 
amount of native elements, particularly ‘features of the local 
dialects, so as to be in tune with the most natural colloquial 
speech styles of the common masses with whom the folk poet 
proposed to establish communication. 


Ayyippilla Asan's Rāmakathappātju (lit. ‘The Song of 
Rama’s story’), a colossal work composed about 500 years back, 
is a typical representative of folk epics meant to be sung 
before the masses. The language is a mixture of colloquial 
Tamil and Old: Malayalam. reflecting many features of the 
bilingual dialect spoken in South Travancore which is the 
place of origin of this folk epic (Narayana Pillai, 1970). 


As per the famous definition and illustration in Lila- 
tilakam , the best type of maņipravāļam would resemble a 
garland of rubi (maņi) and coral (pravāļam) in as much as 
it involves the harmonious blending of the most familiar and 
the most euphonic Sanskrit words which preserve their 
inflectional endings and Malayalam words ` that are commonly 
used by educated and cultured Keralites. mapipravalam is 
the output of the poets belonging to the Sanskrit School. 
The most predominant formal categories of literary expression 
found in manipravajam are Campu, Sandēšakāvya and short 
or long poems ranging from one to many stanzas composed 
in Sanskrit metres. ` The Majority of manipravalam compositions 
have popular heroines who were  dēvadāsis as their centres 
of attraction, “AS regards the” texture. of language, most of the 
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works in the magipravalam tradition mark the peak of Sanskrit 
influence. 


Lilatilakam incidentally refers to the pāļgu school with 
very clear marks of Tamil influence in abundance. To be 
considered pasju, the composition in question should satisfy 
certain specific conditions concerning the sound system, the 
patterns of rhyme and the metre. The pājtu proper should 
be composed strictly of sounds represented by the Dravidian 
or Tamil alphabet (that is to say, it should be devoid of 
fricatives and aspirated and/or voiced varieties of plosives) ; 
it should contain two different patterns of rhyme, one called 
etuka involving the second syllable of all the four feet of a 
stanza or verse and the other called mona concerning the initial 
syllables of successive halves of each foot; above all it should 
be written in non-Sanskritic metres. 


5.2. Ramacaritam : 

Rāmacaritam of. the late 12th century by Cirāman dealing 
with the subject matter of the yuddhakāņda in Ramayana 
has till very recently been taken to be the only major work 
that has come down to us as a true representative of the parfu 
school. But now Tirunilalmála assigned to the 13th century 
and written by one Govindan describing some rituals in the 
Parthasárathi temple in Aranmula has also reached the hands 
of discerning readers. 


Scholars have differed vastly in their opinion regarding the 
nature of the language of Rāmacaritam. Some considered it 
as Tamil; others thought that it is an artificial mixture of 
Malayalam and Tamil parāllelling maņipravāļam which involved 
biending of Malayalam and Sanskrit. Some others viewed that 
it reflects the colloquial language current during the period in 
n which most scholars hold to be somewhere 


A close reading of: Rámacaritam in comparison with the 


early inscriptions and the, contemporary maņiprāvāļam,. works 
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gives the impression that it is composed in a style appropriate 
to a narrative work of classic dimensions and intended to be 
read by ordinary people. As in the case of any creative piece 
of writing, inevitably certain modifications and sophistications 
have been effected by the author, on the language of the day 
to day life of thc common masses. The language of 
Ramacaritam is artificial only to this extent. Almost all 
linguistic peculiarities attested in Rāmacaritam are essentially 
features characteristic of the language of that period 
(Purushothaman Nair, 1980: 89). š 


The evolution of Malayalam from the language of the 
carly inscriptions to the stage represented by Ramacaritam is quite 
considerable. The greatest constraint the genre has placed on the 
language of Ramacaritam is the restriction to the Dravidian sound 
system. The Sanskrit component in the total stock of lexical items 
in Rāmacaritam is sizable indeed; but when it was accommodated 
within the phonological patterns permissible by the Dravidian 
alphabet the work appeared to assume an over - all form that looked 
strange to average Keralites who were continuously exposed to 
Sanskrit through various means among which compositions in 
maņipravāļam also had a predominant place. 


5.3. Tiruniļalmāla : 


Tiruniļalmāla appears to represent a Stage of further 
evolution of the song- mould. Ramacaritam is composed in 
four-feet stanzas among whom the successive ones in a given 
section (patalam) are interconnected by the qhtadi device 
which is essentially the repetition of some part of the last 
line of a verse carried out in the first line of the closely 
following verse. The narration in Tirunifalmāla proceeds in 
the form of both four- feet stanzas as. well as couplets. The 
linking device of antādi and the  half-foot rhyme called 
mona have been more or less discarded in this work. The 
style ‘of narration in- Rāmacaritam- is: * definitely at 


a - much 
‘grander level than that in Zirunijalmāla, - 
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Not only in regard to the stock of lexical items attested, 
but also as regards peculiar features concerning phonology, 
morphophonemics and grammar, the language of Tiruniļalmāla 
reflects the language of. the land during the period of its 
composition, It represents a systematic evolution from the 
language of the inscriptions and that of Rémacaritam (Purushothaman 
Nair, 1981: 14-18). 


5.4. Niraņam Works: 7 

IL is not sure whether Madhava, the author of Bhdga- 
bhagavadgita, Sankara who authored Bharatamala and Rama 
who wrote Rāmāyaņam, Brahmandapuranam and S'ivarā- 
trimahatmyam belonged to the same family or school of 
poetry. But the contributions of these three great poets of 
the 15th century, known as WNiragam works or Kagpssan 
songs bear considerable resemblances in the structure of 
language, style and metre. Verses of the XNiraņam poets 
mark the continuation of the song- mould tradition represented 
by Rāmacaritam, although the restriction to the Dravidian 
alphabet has become non-effective by this time, since unassimilated 
Sanskrit words have been used in these works, wherever needed. 
The streams of the song- mould and magipravajam seem to 
approach each other in the Kayyaššan songs. Many verses in 
these works will sound like maņipraväjam but for the metre 
which is, in- general, tarangini or its variations. 


The style of the Niranam poets draws its vitality and 
versatility from three different sources namely Malayalam, 
Tamil and Sanskrit. Viewed against the background. of 
Rāmacaritam, Niraņam works present a greater frequency of 
forms exhibiting palatal and nasal assimilations and of nominal 
forms ending in /a/ rather than in [ai]. This is clearly. an 
indication of the language of "the song- mould moving away 
from the features characteristic of Tamil and approximating 
certain individualistic features of Malayalam. Tbe Niraņam 
works abound in tatsama: (i.c.,- unassimilated) loanwords from 
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Sanskrit, written in an alphabet providing sufficient room to 
accommodate any Sanskrit expression with no subtantial change 
im phonological form. This appears to reflect, at least to a 
certain extent, the general attitude of the Keralites towards 
Sanskrit loanwords, particularly with reference to the amount 
of phonological adaptation and modification desirable in such 
borrowing. 


5. 5. Krsņagātba: 


Krguagátha, written in the 15th century by Ceruššēri 
Nampütiri, handling the theme of dašamaskandha of  Mahá- 
bhāgavata in about 17,000 lines of elegant poetry composed 
mostly in the manjari metre, has a unique position among the 
classics in Malayalam. Although the metrical structure of 
Kysņagātha is strikingly unconventional and reminds us of 
certain Dravidian folk songs of the past, Ceruššēri's work 
can rightly be counted as the first great poetical composition 
or mahākāvyam in Malayalam satisfying most of the 
reguirements stipulated by authorities like Daņdin for recognition 
as a work belonging to that genre. Krsņagātha is singularly 
free from most of the archaisms and unfamiliar constructions 
commonly met with in the language of earlier classics such. as 
Rāmacaritam and the Kaņņasšan songs. Striking a very clear 
contrast with the language of such early classics, Krsnagatha 
sounds exquisitely simple, modern and familiar to an average 
Malayāli. Works like Rāmacaritam and XKaņņasšarāmāyaņam 
are seldom read, and to most Malayāļis their language 
sounds more OT less strange. But parts of Krsņagātha have 
always been favourite selections for study or recitation by 
students at almost all- levels from the lower primary to the 
post-graduate, and also for choral singing or for regular 
reading. Taken out of the context many couplets in Krsņgā- 
tha "are likely to be mistaken for portions of. a poem of the 
present ` centūry like Karmabhūmiyute Piñcukāl (by Vallathol) 
employing the same metre as that-of Krsuagatha. In view of the 
above, treating Krspagatha as: a- significant text tepresenting 
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the demarcation of modern literary Malayalain.:fram the.-old 
appears justifiable. Krsņagātha. seems to haye set-.a model 
for how creative writers could synthesize various positive 
factors abstracted from all the three main schools of literary 
expression in the past. High frequency of colloquial forms of 
speech, proverbs,. didactic statements and idiomatic expressions, 
action-oriented presentation, marks of improvisation, spontaneity, 
avoidance of classical technicalities, local colourings and ample 
possibilities of variation. and experimentation. in musical 
rendering observable in Krswagatha, from the above view- 
point, appear to be contributions from folk songs (Prabodha- 
chandran Nayar, 1970 & 1973; Bhaskaran, 1973). Lexical items 
borrowed from Sanskrit in great number either in the tadbhava 
(i.e., assimilated) form or in the fatsama form with or without 
inflectional endings, sandhi, compounding and specially 
idiomatic expressions following the patterns in Sanskrit and 
also typical figures of speech and poetic conventions borrowed 
from the Sanskrit tradition by Cerugssri remind us of the 
mapipravalam school. At the same time the poet has taken 
great. care in avoiding too much of expressions germane to 
Sanskrit and retains certain predominant features of the song- 
mould such as’ the Puranic nature of the-theme, skill © in 
condensing and employment of rhymes like etuka. .Marking 
the confluence’ of the three main streams of literary output 
in early Malayalam, K?suagātha has thus taken the language 
of the Malayalam poetry to a significant step which was later 
modified by Eluttacchan and others to suit the purposes they 
had in hand. 


5.6. Eluttacchan : 


In the Parrot Songs (kiļippājju) of E[uttacchan (second 
half of the 16th century and the beginning of the 17th) we 
see the harmonious blending together of the mdaniprayalam 
style and the song- mould type of narration. The metres 
like kēka, -kakali and. annanafa which attained “a: remarkable 
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level: of perfection at Eluttacchan's hands are employed even 
now by many Malayalam pocts with little or no modification, 


The language of Eluttacchan's works do not manifest any 
revolutionary change from the language of Krsuagātha. The 
contribution of Eļuttacchan lies in demonstrating to what extent 
the standard language of poetic composition in Malayalam can 
draw from Sanskrit on the one hand and from Tamil on the 
other. Eluttacchan’s technique of standardizing the blending 
of the maņipravāļam and the pajju styles did have long 
standing effect. Even in the present day, poets are seen to 
resort to more or less the same techniques. No wonder 
Eluttacchan came to be called ‘the father of the Malayalam 
language’, although on close scrutiny from a scientific view- 
point, such titles mean little or nothing other than providing 
clues to understand the attitude of the people. 

5.7. Püntanam, Nampiysr and Variyar: 

Püntapam Nampitiri’s highly devotional and didactic 
poems are ‘reputed for their simple and lucid Style. Among 
them Jiūdnappāna and Santānagēpālam represent the conti- 
nuation of the song- mould tradition and are closely 
followed by the tujlal songs of Kuñcan Nampiyār (18th 
century. The simplest but most powerful language employed 
in the tuļļal songs deserves an important position among the 


various factors which made them popular with all the sections 
of the speech community. ` E 


Ramapurattu Vāriyar's Kucēlavpttam ` vaücippaiqu (Boat 
Song) of the 18th century manifests a texture of the language 
very much different from that of the fullal songs. In general 
the language of vatcippātju is much remote from t 
of day to day life of average Malayāļis -due tone 
in it of many circumlocutionary expressions 
involying the verbal form peļuka. 


he presence 
like passivisation 


|. The styles of. Pünt&pam, 


Nampiyār and sae 
different levels of the appealing, S AOE iste 


expressive, aesthetic and com- 
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municatlve functions of language. In ‘regard to phonology, 
morphophonemlcs, morphology, syntax and vocabulary "the 
language in these works represent a stage after the various 
parameters of the languagē of Malayalam poetry have undergone 
varying degrees of standardization at the hands of great 
masters of the preceding centuries, namely Eluttacchan and 
Ceruf$ēri. 


5.8. Conclusion: 


In more than one sense an investigator may follow the 
line of development of the language of the old pastu School 
of literature even to the present day. The metrical patterns, 
rhyme of the second syllables in the component feet of a 
couplet and archaisms like finite verbal forms with personal 
endings observed in most samples of contemporary Malayalam 
poetry deserve special attention in this connection. No doubt 
a study of the changes undergone by the language of expression 
employed by the poets of the pājtu School reveals the most 
important landmarks in the historical evolution- of the 
Malayalam language as a whole. No other literary genre in 
Malayalam seems to have the credit of being so significant 
on this count. 


The fact that this genre was, in general, addressed to the 
most ordinary among the people of Kerala may also bc 
underlined in this connection. The authors themselves have 
stated that Rāmacaritam is for ūļiyil ceriyavarkku “for 
commoners in the world’, Kaņyaššarāmāyanam for mandaprajnan- 
mārkku ‘for not-so-wise’, Krsņagātha for ajnarāyulļūrkku “for 
illiterates’, Addkyātmarāmāyaņam for bodhkahinanmarkku ‘for 
intellectually inferior people’ and the tuļļal songs for bhaļa- 
Janannaje.. patayanikku ‘tor the rank and file’. The success 
achieved by these poets in this domain is, to a great extent, 
brougbt about by the factors that contributed to the appealing 


function of their language. 
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6 
N. R. GOPINATHA PILLAI 
Standardization of Poetical Language 


6.1. Introduction: 

Whatever be the differences of opinion on its affinity 
towards other Dravidian languages; particularly Tamil, it is clear 
that, at least from the beginning of Kollam Era (825 A.D.), 
Malayalam shows the signs of independent growth. The earliest 
known inscription from Kerala is ascribed to the ninth century. 
A close study of early available inscriptions leads us to thé 
obvious conclusion that Malayalam during: this period was in 
the process of asserting itself as an independent language | 
(Kunjan Pillai, 1959:42) which status it could attain by about 
the end of the thirteenth century. The records .of successive 
centuries in this period "show a gradual increase. -Of native 
innovations and a subsequent decrease of archaisms. The impact 
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of the Aryan language and the peculiar politico-religious climate 
prevailing in the Westcoast would certainly have helped in this 
drifting of the language from its parental abode. 


The beginning of the Kollam Era witnessed many 
developments of far-reaching consequences in Kerala. Linguistically, 
it is a significant period. The Aryans and their culture were 
meeting with a more salutory welcome in Kerala than ever 
before. The atmosphere was so congenial that Aryans began 
to regard the new land ‘a home away from their home’. 
They mingled freely with the locals alluring them to accept 
the Aryan culture. Resistances, if any, were easily won over 
and ultimately their identification with the natives was total. 
But this was not simply a case of the nativization of an alien 
group. The process went farther. The importation of the Vedic 
faith into Kerala resulted in the establishment of, temples 
which later became the nuclei of social life attracting liberal 
contributions from rulers, chieftains and other rich people. 
Nampütiri brahmins, as spiritual perceptors, naturally rose in 
status becoming the custodians of the temple property. They 
not only became the landlords but virtually the bhasura (Gods 
of Earth) class. The ownership of the land and the spiritual 
leadership of the people together with their erudition made 
the brahmins the most potent group of people. This supremacy 
has also brought about significant changes in the local spcech. 
The language of the Aryàns (Sanskrit or one of its dialects) 
gradually made compromises with the local language leading to 
the overall development of the latter. New tendencies cropped 
up in the language of Kerala as a result of large-scale 
borrowings óf words, idioms and other forms of expression 
from the Aryan language. Sanskrit language was in fact the 
most lana] factor in-the evolution of Malayalam language 


6.2. Two Movements : 


ipa Malayalam had two- distinct- linguistic-cum:litéráry 
movement: pap e and: id (MP). "Some ga 
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in addition, posit pacca (pure) Malayalam school (George, 1956). 
The existence of a pure Malayalam school, completely free of 
Tamil or Sanskrit influence is only a convenient conjecture. 
The folk-songs cited as examples, some of them at least, are 
apparently of recent origin. The credibility of the supposed 
antiquity of the rest is equivocal. The native elements present 
in some of. them show features of comparative modernity. 
Early folk-songs, in all probability, must have been composed 
in a language replete with Tamil forms. Consequently, they 
must have not been significantly different from the folk-songs 
of the neighbouring Tamil regions except in some colloquialisms. 


Lilatilakam (LT) defines MP as the union of Kēraļabhāsa (KB) 
and Sanskrit.. LT recognizes two types of KB, the “high” and 
the ‘low’, the former being the language of the upper cJasses 
and the latter that [of the illiterates. The upper stratum 
consists of the people of the higher three classes of the then 
social hierarchy and the lower stratum, of the rest. LT has 
mentioned not only the names of these two linguistic varieties 
but also has elucidated them further. The higher language 
attests changes like the nasal assimilation of the type Ak > fh, 
ñc > Añ and nt > nn. The change of ai » a in the word-final 
and word-medial positions, palatalization of dentals after front 
vowels and elision of the neuter singular marker -rru are also 
attributed to this upper language. Thus, the native elements of 
MP is practically destitute of Tamilisms. Therefore, it is safe 
to assume that the term bhāsa used in the definition of MP is 
essentially the language of the elite. 


The definition of P and its commentary in LT project 
certain facts very clearly: (1) MP and P are differentiated in 
bhága content. MP freely uses Sanskrit sounds. P, in contrast, 
forbids the voiceless aspirated, voiced, and voiced aspirated 
stops, and sibilants. This restriction has imposed a heavy burden 
oñ P- poems. (2) MP has no restrictions in prosodic matters 
ās nothing is mentioned about the use of “alliterations and the 
īnēfres: MP is admissable even in prose. (3) No explicit mention 
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has been madē on the nature of. the language of.P. The 
commentary of the first sūtra in the first chapter of LT has, 


on the other hand, pointed out the nature of KB to be 
employed in MP. The definition and commentary on P are 
significantly silent on the nature of bhisa, except in mentioning 
that P is replete with forms akin to Tamil. This statement 
together with the insistence that the language of MP should, 
by and large, be high and sophisticated makes it clear that the 
bhāsa of P is predominently low and non-sophisticated. This 
low language is referred to as the speech of illiterates elsewhere 
in LT. The commentary of the first sutra of the second 
chapter states that the illiterates of Kerala use forms like 
yantan, iruntān, tëñka, manka, etc. The forms cited show that 
the nasal assimilation and the dropping of the personal makers 
in finite verbs were not prevalent in the language of the low 
castes. MP, at the same time, exhibits such changes. This is 
a marked difference between P and MP and is very important 
in the discussion of the standardization of the poetical dialect 
in Malayalam. 


6.3. Development of the P-Dialect: 


Two distinct poetical dialects, it is clear, have thus been 
in vogue until about the fifteenth century. Malayalam has 
several excellent poetical compositions representing the development 
of these genres of poetry. Rāmacaritam (RC), ascribed to the 
twelfth century, is the earliest extant representative of the 
P-dialect. RC satisfies all the requirements of a P-poem. 
The Dravidian sounds alone are used in this work. Sanskrit 
sounds in loans are dravidianized : hara > ara * Lord Siva’; yogi > 
yoki ‘monk’; jranam > nanam ‘knowledge’. The alliterations, 
etuka and mona, have scrupulously been followed. The metres 
used are also Dravidian. Thus, in all respects, RC is a typical 
P-poem. The bhasa, it can be inferred, must be construed 
to be reflecting traits of the hinabhasa of the time. The 
author, Ciraman, in all probability, 


° Was a profound scholar 
adept in both Sanskrit and Tamil. š 


The genre used perhaps is 


` 
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the chief factor responsible for the peculiarity of its language: 
structure, 


The compositions of the celebrated Niraņam poets represent 
a developed phase of P. The Niraņam works are land-marks 
in the history of the growth of the P-dialect. Though they are 
generally grouped with P-poems, they show certain distinctive 
characteristics, The restriction that P should use only Dravidian 
sounds is not followed in Niraņam works. They have freely 
incorporated Sanskrit words with the non-Dravidian sounds. 
The first song of the Rāmāyaņam contains, for example, the 
following Sanskrit forms: dnandamrtasaram, asésam, jagat, adi, 
bhütam, nidhanam, svarüpam, dinam, divyātmānām. This free 
use of Sanskrit sounds was a bold venture and was, in fact, a 
salutatory contribution to the standardization of Malayalam 
poetical dialect. 


The innovations of the Niraņam poets made the P-genre 
more effective and more potent. They brought P and MP closer. 
The exclusive use of Tamil sounds gave P a Tamil semblance. 
The restrictions in prosody made it further akin to Tamil. The 
boldness of the Niraņam poets in employing Sanskrit tatsama 
words in P reduced the archaisms and brought it nearer to 
time. The changes effected by them not only brought forth 
considerable changes in P-poetry but elevated it to a different 
plane giving it a maņipravāļa touch. 


The expression 'maņipravāļa touch’ is significant. Niranam 
poets, it is true, have adopted Sanskrit words in great measure. 
It is equally true that sanskritization helped P to come closer 
to MP. The prosodic peculiarities and the use of archaic 
expressions were still in vogue, These gave a strong impression 
on the reader that P was yet to be freed from the clutches of 
Tamil. 


6.4. A Unique Poetical Composition : 


Cerus$ēri stands between Niraņam poets and Eluttacchan. 
His magnum opus, Krsyappājju (also called Krsnagātha) 
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technically and in name is a P-poem. The diction- maintains 
the P-style throughout, though in a refined form. Krsnagatha 
(KG) has often puzzled historlans. They have difficulty in 
explaining its linguistic pecularity. — Linguistically, the work is a 
step ahead from the Nirapam works. While. Nirapam works 
retain Tamilisms, KG displays in a great measure the characteristics 
of modern Malayalam. This is the very fact that puzzled the 
scholars. Cerus$ēri was basically a MP poet. His vocabulary, 
diction, expressions, etc. are MP-oriented. He skilfully filtered 
the bhdsa elements removing the Sanskrit slit from MP through 
a peculiar process of linguistic distillation. This resulted. in 
giving his language a new texture which is quite different from 
either P or MP. He made extensive use of the Dravidian 
metres. In essence, he tried to blend the bkāsa content of MP 
to the diction of P. 


This experiment produced a healthy result, P became more 
and more akin to MP. The cleavage that once existed slowly 
began to dissappear. The P-medium became more popular. 
The Tamilisms receded from the P-poetry. The popularization 
of P, thus, is one of the significant contributions. of: Ceruéieri. 


6.5. The Standardization: C re s 


The gradual development of P and MP which were parai'el 
streams in the early period started showing signs of. merger 
and eventually reached a stage of complete fusion as a result 
of the P-poets- incorporating MP elements scrupulously. `The 
shedding of Tamilism made the P-poetry-an effective medium: 
Early P-poets throughout kept the candles of -devotion, valour 
and other lofty sentiments alight. On-the other hand, the early 
MP poetry, with only very few: exceptions, concentrated on 
sensual themes. These distinctive characteristics of these `two 
genres of poetry both in language and content did not persist 
for long. By about the sixteenth century, the distinctiveness 
lost its significance and the chief harbinger of this unification 
process was none other than the most hon 


X% bulla € oured seer-poet of 
Kerala, Tuficat Eluttacchan. = - - SACS + ei 
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Eluttacchan, therefore, should be considered as the notable 
representative of the standardization process that happened in 
the poetical language of Kerala. His is an epoch-making period. 
Malayalam poetry attained new heights, perhaps one of its 
zeniths, in his time. His creations sharpened the aesthetic 
sensibilities, created a new awareness, set new standards in 
poetic diction, opened new vistas of creative excellence and, in 
fact, metamorphosed the literary outlook of later generations. 


Eluttacchan's contributions to language are varied and of 
permanent value. As he was a genius, he imbibed what was 
best from the past and gave a fillip to what was acceptable in 
his period and stood as a harbinger of new and enduring 
tendencies. He outshone all his contemporary poets and pushed 
his predecessors like Kaņņašša poets into oblivion. Linguistically, 
his importance lies chiefly in his superb skill by which he 
synthesised the earlier divergent poetical dictions, the P and the 
MP, in a more acceptable way than what have been attempled 
to by others in the past. Everything good in P and MP got a 
fair deal from him. Addhyātmarāmāyaņam, his first major work, 
betrays Sanskrit influence more than his other creations, 
especially the Mahābhāratam. Sanskrit words with the original 
declensions and  conjugations and long Sanskrit compounds 
abound in his work. Some portions of his works, more 
especially the lines eulogising the deities, are written in pure 
Sanskrit itself. - Eluttacchan’s work, notwithstanding this, 
satisfies almost all the requisites of MP. His metrical innovation 
perhaps alone will be the factor which links his works with P. 
He chiselled the metres used in folk songs into a cogent vehicle 
of expression and made out a new form of literary expression 
characterised by the vitality of P and the felicity of MP. The 
bhāsa he used has the chasteness of MP. Everything acceptable 
in MP has been accepted and incorporated but at the same 
time inherent features of P have been retained in his diction. In 
this manner his main contribution to the poetical language was 
a kind of fusion of the good elements of MP, P and folk songs, 
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Eluttacchan's language is not an innovation but only an 
improvement of the erstwhile linguistic currents. Early works 
like Rārmāyaņa display the marks of his experiments more 
vividly than his later works- particularly Mahabhàratam. He 
lias reduced the use of archaic words to the minimum. His 
works disseminate modernity more than those of his predecessors. 
Tamilisms were completely discarded and the language appears 
fresh and rejuvenated. And this is the main contribution of 
Eļuttacchan towards the standization of poetical dialect of 
"Malayalam. 


6.6. ` Conclusion : 


When we look into the early works, it could readily be 
.seen that the language of the works originating from Southern 
Kerala showed signs of Tamilsm more than those of the 
Northern Kerala. Ramacaritam is believed to have been written 
“by a poet. belonging to the South. This view has not been 
‘ungestionably proved. The ‘Tamilisms’ found in Ramacaritam 
-could perhaps be ascribed to its place of origin. The same is 
«true in respect of the 14th century work, Ramakathappáffu. 
The rapid absorption of Sanskrit and consequent freedom from 
«Tamil were more perceived in the areas from where Cerusséri 
-and E]uttacchan came. -What later became the poetic dialect 
‘of Malayalam - was this northern and central- dialect which 
"showed more sanskritization in language retaining. at the same 
.time the fundamental Dravidian - Characteristics in 


-respect of 
“vocabulary and metrical system. 3 
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P. E. D. NAMBOODIRI 


The Language of Inscriptions 


7.1. Introduction : 

During the period from 1910 to 1938 about twelve thousand 
inscriptions from South India have been published in 19 
volumes by the Epigraphy Department of the Government of 
India. Among these, only 3] are from the Malabar area. From 
the former Cochin territory we get about a dozen inscriptions 
which were published in the Epigraphic Supplement of the 
Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute from 1931 to 
1949. Inscriptions from the former: Travancore region and a 
few from Cochin have been published in 9 volumes as Travancore 
Archaeological Series (TAS: 1910-1949) which contain numerous 
Tamil inscriptions also. After the formation of Kerala. State 
no publication of inscriptions ca 
institutions. 
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V. R. Parameswaran Pillai, former Epigraphist of Travancore, 
has published a book (1963) which contains both published and 
unpublished inscriptions. Kunjunni Raja (1962) has copied the 
longest golden plate inscription from London Office Library. 
In M. G. S. Narayanan’s work on Kerala history (1971) there 
are 8 inscriptions which the author himself deciphered and 
explained. Recently two Malayalam inscriptions were published 
by K. G. Krishnan (1975). 


72. Study of Inscriptions - Earlier Stage: 


Both Caldwell and Gundert have indicated the importance 
of study of inscriptions. In fact, Gundert was responsible in 
deciphering Tarisāppaļļi inscriptions of Sthāņuravi and also 
Jewish Copper Plates of Bhāskara Ravi Varman. Though 
Gundert's decipherments were imperfect, the publication of 
these inscriptions attracted the attention of a number of 
scholars chiefly because of the socio-cultural significance of 
their contents. A.R. Rajaraja Varma in his introduction to 
Kēraļapāņinījam, quoting from a historical source, assigned 
the date of Viraraghava Plate to 775. A.D. (Rajaraja Varma, 
1974: 90 91). It was later proved that this plate belonged to 
the thirteenth century A. D. It was Caldwell who assigned the 
earlier date to this plate subscribing to the opinion of Gundert. 
While Rajaraja Varma was preparing his introduction to his 
grammar, 15 parts of the TAS had already been published. 
Had he consulted these volumes he could have arrived at a 
different conclusion in respect of his *theory on palatalisation”. 
Notice the palatalised forms occurring in the Tamil inscriptions 
related to the period between the 10th and the 15th centuries: 
(1) kaliyuga nalayirattaininu ttai 
(TAS. I- VI. p. 97. line 12) 

(2) añcu vakaippatta parikaramum kūļi 
(TAS. I-VI. p. 99. line 14) 

(3) cēlakulavalli vaieca tirununta vilakku 
(TAS. I-III. p. 161. line 7) ` 
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(4) cāvāmūvāpērāju irupattancu konw 
(TAS. Vol. I. p. 240. line 4) 


Consider the examples (2) and (4) in the above. The word 
for numeral *five' in these Tamil inscriptions appears exactly 
as in Modern Malayalam. Meenakshisundaram (1965: 126) has 
described this tendency of palatalisation in Tamil inscriptions 
during the Pallava, Cola andi Nāyka periods. So this is a 
sound change shared both by Tamil and Malayalam in historic 
times and subsequently retained only in Malayalam in full while 
in Tamil the tendency is restricted to the spoken dialect. 


L. V. Ramaswamy Ayyar (L. V. R.) was) among the first 
who utilised the materials available in TAS and South Indian 
Inscriptions to reconstruct the development of Malayalam 
language. In his “Evolution of Malayalam Morpology’ (1936) 
and ‘Primer of Malayalam Phonology’ (1940) L. V. R. cites 
copiously from inscriptions. He has used undated inscriptions 
also but his conclusions are not vitiated as he traced the 
history of Malayalam morphemes from other sources also. He 
observes: “The relationship between Malayalam (in its earliest 
stages) and Early Middle Tamil may best be represented 
graphically by two circles (one standing for Malayalam and the 
other for Early Middle Tamil) overlapping each other for the 
greater part but also possessing extensions on either side to 
indicate archivisms peculiar to each” (Ramaswamy Ayyar, 
1936). 


Goda Varma (1951) attempted to disprove L. V. R.'s view. 
He pointed out that inscriptions are highly influenced by Tamil 
and cited in support a document written in Kollam era 25 
(850 A. D.) which was in pure Malayalam. Ilamkulam Kunjan 
Pillai however, guestioned the date of the document and argued 
his case for its date being not earlier than nineteenth century 
A.D. i 

The ‘Evolution of Malayalam” by A. C. Sekhar (1953) is a 
pioneering study of Malayalam. inscriptions. He has chosen 
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only 34 inscriptions of which seven are copper plates.: In fact, 
the earliest records of his study relate to the first half of 9th 
century A. D. and the latest to that of the 13th century. It 
contains the study of 4859 words found in the inscriptions. 
The approach is scientific and the treatment of the material 
systematic. Unlike Ilamkulam, Sekhar is entirely dependent on 
the epigraphist for the text of inscriptions and consequently 
his conclusions are vitiated by the mistakes they made. He 
called the period of his study as the study of the Early Old 
Malayalam, (For a critical review of Sekhar's work see 
Narayanan & Namboodri, 1970). 


In Kunjan Pillai (1953), 22 inscriptions are examined. He 
claims that his work is the first attempt to trace the history of 
Malayalam language from its formation upto the thirteenth 
century. He seems to have been haunted by some preconceived 
notions about the evolution of Malayalam, immigration of 
brahmins into Kerala, the origin of marumakkattaáyam, predomi- 
nence of Nampītiris in social and cultural life of Kerala, the 
janmi system, origin of maņipravāļam, etc. For all these histori- 
ca], social, cultural, economic and linguistic aspects, he placed 
much reliance on inscriptions. It is a fact that all these factors 
contributed for the evolution of Malayalam and enough materials 
can be collected from the inscriptions to establish some theories. 


He ignores some of the footnotes of the epigraphists and gives 


his own readings. Most of the important inscriptions published 


in the Travancore Archaeological Series were iu Tamil script and 
the superintendents who published these linscriptions did not 
know Malayalam which created a lot of problems. . 


7.3. Decipherment : 


Yt was during the 19th century that ‘our scholars began 
fo-turn- their attention to inscriptions. It is a fact that 
during British regime the revenue officials used to report the 
,existance: of inscriptions on the temple walls, 


chu d 
even-in the burial places. - Crude rches, an 


methods were employed to 
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decipher the inscriptions with the result that most of the 
inscriptions are defectively deciphered. Instances are too 
numerous to deserve mention. 


Several scripts were employed to inscribe the language, 
Vateuļuttu is the oldest script. An analysis of vatyeluttu 
scripts was given by T.A. Gopinatha Rao in TAS. Vol. I. 
grantha scripts also appear in most of the inscriptions when 
they contain Sanskrit words. Sometimes it is possible to infer 
the probable century in which an inscription was written from 
the shape of the scripts. Only by the end of the 14th century 
we get inscriptions in Malayalam scripts. By that time literary 
compositions began to ‘flourish, We have to master the 
vatģeļuttu to enter into the field of old Malayalam inscriptions. 
Sanskrit, Palhavi, Hebru, Arabic, and Tamil are some of the 
other scripts used besides vajjeluttu and grantha. 


The most difficult task. for an epigraphist is to decide the 
date on which an inscription is engraved, when the inscription 
does not contain any reference to the date. Some inscriptions 
refer to Kali era, some the Kollam era and some the rejgnal 
year of the kings. Inscriptions of the period of the Kulasékhara 


-dynasty i.e. Rājasēkhara, Sthanuravi, Rama Varma,, Kota Ravi, 


Indukotai and Bhaskara Ravi refer to the reignal years of the 
kings. Collateral evidence has to be resorted to for arriving 
at the correct date. The position of the Jupiter helps us to 
decide the date. There are still some inscriptions which escape 


dating. 


7.4. The Importance of Inscriptions: | ic 

E Inscriptions shed new light on several topics like. the 
system of inheritence, customs among various religions, etc. 
Land was the most important mode of production. Most of 
the inscriptions contain regulations between the owner and the 
tiller. Ilamkulam traces the origin of janmi system mostly 
basing on inscriptions. The gold ` coin- pon- occurs most 
frequently in: inscriptions.: The penalty for violationžof customs 
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or laws was by way of paying pon. dinaram, alakaccu or accu 
also figure in them. The most important aspect of inscriptions 
is the light it throws on the history of Kerala. The history 
of Kerala till the advent of Portugese is shrowded in mystery. 
Tlamkulam was successful in constructing the medieval history 
of Kerala for the period from A. D. 800 to 1102. Lacunae are 
many but still the outlines fill the gaps of a dark period to 
a certain extent. For the existance of trade guilds like 
aūcuvaņņam, maņigrāmam, valaüciyar and paftapaswami makkal, 
which were responsible to connect Kerala with the outside world, 
inscriptions alone give clear evidence. 


Without a working knowledge of Sanskrit one cannot grasp 
the meaning of inscriptions. Most of the inscriptions commence 
with savastiéri. Most of the inscriptions insist to perform 
certain acts. The finite verb used to indicate this action is 
kajaviyar which is a mere translation of the Sanskrit verb in 
the vidhi lih form. tadbhava forms of Sanskrit words are 
abundant in these records. 


Almost all the inscriptions published in the TAS volumes 
are in Tamil script. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, K. V. Subramanya 
Ayyar and A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar were very good scholars in 
Tamil but they were totally ignorant of Malayalam. They 
enriched the inscriptional materials but prevented Malayalam 
scholars to approach them. This is a serious drawback in 
Malayalam inscriptional studies. Even after the formation of 
Kerala upto the present day, no attempt was made to publish 
materials in Malayalam. Tamil words and grammatical rules 
are followed as a matter of convention especially in the earlier 
inscriptions. Some instances are cited below: (Kunjan Pillai, 
1959) : 


(1) Tamil words: cavāmūvā péruma (p. 74), amaitta (p. 81) 


katavar (p. 81) kontuvantu :(p. 86), arici (p. 88) 
vàjukinra (p. 96). 


Q) Tamil Sandhi: atikaiku (p. 74), nattuni (p. 97) 
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Kunjan Pillai -remarks that the practice, of writing / y | before 
the: front- vowel -and / v/ bēfore the back vowel is due to the 
connection of Nampētiris with Tulunatu (Ibid: 103). ‘He’ 
enumerates 12 examples indicating the influence of Kannada on 
Malayalam of which these are two categories: (1) loan words- 
polutu. anyam, paļinūāiru; (2) case forms like vendspirku, 
munnāļi arim (ibid : 104-5). He also adds that the Tulu- Kannada 
influence on Malayalam was predominent during the 4th century 
Kollam era. Imitation of Sandhi rules: nellu münru tinárayum 
(ibid: 75), mëlkilum (ibid: 84) (in both the conjunction marker 
is .dropped in the first word); karkatakattil vyāļattil (ibid: 94) 
(case form is added to the attribute also). 


75. Salient Features: 


The salient Feature: of the language of inscriptions which 
share the peculiarities of the colloquial speech during and upto 
the thirteenth century are given below: 


(1) The truncation of UE in words like: nel | nei > 


ne; vaippān > vaippa; kušal (< kušalam), cal-(< cale), ala | al 


(< alavu). 


BA 


KOH addition of formative suffixes: kolu > koluvu, viļu > 


vilvu, ol > tuval. 


(4) Reduction of conjunctive marker: raman krsganum or 


ramapum krsņan. 


- (5) -Irregular employment of case suffixes: (a) The seventh 
case :markers, -mēļ, -il to denote fifth case relationship : 
purayijattinmel (-ilninnu), nagarattil pūrinre ayam (-ilninnu), 
tommilmēl kollum (-ilninnu); (b) Deletion of case markers from 
initial words of coordinate phrases: nivédyavum kūttiņumāyi, 
sabhaiyum tiruvāļiyum cókikalkkum; (c) -uje and -wfaiya as 
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sociative suffixes: stambhattiņuje (-ilkūļi), vāņiyarujekkoļļum 
(-ēju), vilkiņravaraļujaiya upajīvippitu (-Oju küji-). (d) -uje > 
atu: attālayūju prato]yopu najuvil, $alayógu simagruhattētitayuļļa 
dēšam; (e) Dative marker in the ablative sense: atingu koļļum; 
(f) Accusative case for ablative: rājāvine ninkal koļļu matiniru 
matariku; (g) -āl for locative: ayan perāl e[utuvitu. (h) -āl for 
genitive: akkarala annaji teruvinal kavalayilākkuvitu, 


(6) Absence of gemination: minute (< ninnufe), pineyum 
(« pinneyum). 


(7) Prakritic style: pairu (< payiru), puraiitam (< purayitam), 


(8) Dropping of second case marker: ana kollum (<āņaye-), 
ānayum pašuyum koņju (< ānayeyum pasuvineyum-). 


(9) /y/ before front vowel and /v/ before back vowel 
initially; yerunāļi (< irunāļi), vuppa[uka (< ulppejuka), yiti 
(« iti). 


(10) /- diska kojuntu (< kotuttu). 


(11) Artificial [nta]: culanru, avanru. (This tendency was 
prevalent during the 4th century Kollam era and has become 
quite widespread during the 6th century). 


(12) Case terminations for adjectives: kojtumavaraļkkum 
vilikkumavaralkkum | muppattumünrülkkum, ratnādikaļutaya nāļi- 
puíaya (This type of adjective concordance is still in use in a 
few restricted cases: avare ellavareyum, niññalkku raptu pērkkum, 
etc.). 


(13) Alternate forms: anri - anriye, enri-enriye, inri-inriye. 
(14) The Sanskrit word margêna is used in the sense ‘on 


the way' in addition to its use to denote instrumentality in all. 
contexts. 


(15) Sentences like avanu paraññu, ayapu ariyiecu, This 
ušage commenced from 300 K.E. and spread upto 700 K.E, ; 
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(16) Negative parttciples like dróhiyate, nāņiyāte, catiyāte, 


etc. 


(17) /v/-/m/ alternation before conjunctive marker -um: 
bhógamum dāyamum. The appearance of /v/ in this morpho- 
phonemic context started during the 2nd century K.E. But 
during 5th century /m/- forms are seen to be more frequent. 


(18) Accusative case marker -ei in alternation with -e. The 
instances of -ei forms have become less frequent at the end of 
the 4th century K.E. 


(19) /r/-JU alternation in medial clusters : karpiccu-kalpiccu, 
varkkala = valkkala, nārppatu-nālppatu, 


(20) tan, tankaļ as empty morphs: avantan, vālumtanum, 
pariyār tankal. 


(21) /k/-/v/ alternation inter-vocalically in  monosyllabic 
stems: pokuka-povuka, kāvu-kāku. (This free variation persists 
even now.) Rare instances of /k/>/y/is also found: palaka > 


palaya. 


(22) Sanskritization of- proper nouns: kotazgoda, kollam> 


kólambam, venpoli > bimbali. 


(23) There are number of instances of irregular word 
formations sometimes involving non-standard morphological 
constructions and sometimes involving borrowing from dialectal 
forms. These cannot be easily categorized. A list of a few 
such instances are given below. (The standard forms are given 
within the brackets wherever necessary) ! 


avutu (ava), cilavu (cilatu), atuvu (ava), ceriyavu (ceriyava), 
ayu (aya), ivu (iva), nāļika (nalika), parisayam (paricayam), cotitam 
(jyotisam), coki (yogi), ponakam (bhojanam), o]lo (ullatu), 
avo (anu), villāte (vilkkate). 
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Most of these forms began to appear from the first and 
Second centuries K.E. (9th and 10th centuries A.D.) and was 
prevalent upto the sixteenth century A.D. 


7.6. Conclusion : 


From the foregoing study, it is quite clear that there 
existed a period common to Tamil and Malayalam. Hence; a 
comparative study of Tamil and Malayalam inscriptions during 
the period between 9th and 13th centuries A.D. will reveal 
hitherto unknown aspects of the development of Malayalam: 
For example, ceyyakkaģavan and anupavikka-kajavar: are two 
finite verbs used in Tamil inscriptions in 1272 A.D. and 
1290 A.D. respectively (Agesthialingom and Shanmugam, 1970: 
78-79). Same type of finite verbs appear in the 13th century 
Malayalam inscriptions also. Tamil inscriptions are many while 
Malayalam inscriptions are not only few but are not properly 
edited leaving thus doubts about the authenticity of forms 
found in them. Nonetheless, there are enough materials to 
compare Tamil and Malayalam inscriptions. 
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E. V..N. NAMBOODIRI 


The Language of Folk Songs 


8.1. Introduction: 


The study of folk songs is very important in reconstructing 
the history of a language. Unfortunately, serious studies On 
the Malayalam folk songs are not available. Since folk songs 
are not recorded literature, they would have undergone changes 
from time to. time, perhaps from place to place also. It is, 
therefore, dificult to determine the earliest forms of these 
songs. Fixing the original or the correct texts of the songs 
considered here is beyond the scope of the present study. 
However, care has been taken to present the, more or less, 
acceptable- texts as far as possible. Basing on certain represent- 
ative texts an attempt is made in this paper to survey the 
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notable salient features of various classes of Malayalam folk 
songs. 


8.2- Classification : 


Malayalam folk songs can broadly.be classified on the basis 
of social as well as regional dialects, as suggested below: 


A - Based on social dialects : 


(1) High class: This class comprises of brahmins and 
sub-brahmins, The important songs in this group are yatrakali 
songs and Brahmanippattu. 


(2) Middle class: Songs sung by the non-brahmin castes 
belonging to the middle stratum of the social hierarchy are 
included in this class. This class of songs allows a further 
classification as shown below: 


(2a) those showing marked Sanskrit influence. ex: 
Panappattu, Bhadrakalippartu. 


(2b) those having discernable Tamil inflluence. ex: 
Kurattippāļtu, Sankaranpattu, Kāņippāttu. 


(2c) Others which are free from perceptible Sanskrit or 
Tamil influences. ex: Orpappaitu, Nayatnupanu,  Āryanpājtu, 
Sastampal tu. 


(3) Low class: Songs used by the lowest social stratum 
(pulaya class) are included in this group. 


B - Based on regional dialects: : 
(4) Northern songs: The  ballads of North Malabar 
(Vajakkanpātju) which form a composite group of Songs 


composed in the dialect of the northern parts of Malabar are 
Eka as representations of this group. 


(5) Southern: "songs: The songs Ornānā from the southern 
pārt of Travancore belong to this group. The ‘language of 
these songs shows a- heavy dose of Tamilisms.- ex: Villagiccan 
pāttu, Ulakuaperumā] pattu, Aūcutampurān. pat pu, 
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8.3. High Class Songs: 


(1) Yátrakali songs: These are sung by a sub-group of 
Nampütiri brahmins called cāttiraru at temples, palaces or at 
the residences of Nampūtiris on special occasions like birthday, 
marriage and other auspicious occasions. Some consider them 
as the oldest (?) available folk songs in Malayalam and estimate 
their period as 6th century A.D. Characteristic features of 
these songs are the incorporation of Sanskrit /atsama and 
tadbhava forms abundantly, as a result of which the phono- 
logical features of songs include the employment of non-Dravidian 
sounds like voiced stops, voiced/voiceless aspirated stops and 
fricatives besides which Sanskritic types of consonant clusters 
are also found. The peculiar Malayalam innovations, 
palatalization and nasalization, are, however, irregularly recorded. 
tadbhava forms: puttiran ( < putran); kantam < kangham) ; 
native words: mantu” mango’, nākkila ‘tender plantain leaf’ 
(see Appendix. 1). 


(2) Brāhmaņippāttu: These songs, sung by the womenfolk 
of the Nampiyar caste at Bhadrakali temples and also at the 
houses of the Nampūtiri brahmins and other high class people 
on special occasions, are very old. But they cannot be 
construed as retaining their earlier linguistic forms as many of 
them are supposed to have been rewritten by later poets like 
Malamangalam. The available songs in this category contain 
large number of Sanskrit forms including those with Sanskrit 
suffixes. A notable feature of these songs is that they show a 
stage of the evolution of Malayalam language when the shedding 
of archaisms is almost complete. Thus, palatalization and 


nasalization are found to be regular. The personal markers. 


after the finite verbs are, however, optionall used (see 


Appendix. 2). 


8.4. Middle class sorgs: ET sia 
W) Pānņnappāțų“ : ` Panar were professional singers. . It is 


believed that their traditional occupation was to sifig adulatory ' 
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hymus in order to wake up lords and kings in their courts and 
palaces. Perhaps, because of this association, these. songs reveal 
Sanskrit influence in a significant manner. Consequently, 
Sanskrit fatsama words are present to a larger extent than 
tadbhava forms. The language shows a high degree of sophistica- 
tion (see Appendix, 3.) 


(2) Bhadrakāļippāttu: Actually, this is a group of ritualistic 
songs, all referring to the mythological anecdotes pertaining to 
Goddess Kali; they are variously known as bhadrakalippat yu, 
kaļameļuttuppāttu, tirayajggam, mangar pālļu, tottam pājju, 
pānappāļu, etc. The language of the songs reveals an appreciable 
degree of refinement with archaic expressions kept at a minimum 
level and with Sanskrit influence discernably prominent (see 
Appendix. 4). 


(3) Kurattippagju: The kuravar are a nomadic tribe 
supposed to have migrated from the southern parts of Tamil 
Nadu. They are speakers of a dialect of Tamil and their 
subsequent contact with the regional language has produced a 
kind of pidgin which is heavily influenced by Tamil. Besides 
kurattippājģu, kākkalippājtu and vétakkali are also in this 
dialect. (see Appendix. 5). Sot RAS 


(4) Kaüpippattu: The kāņi tribe live in the forest areas of 
Trivandrum district. They speak a relatively distant dialect of 
Malayalam which has several traits of Tamil preserved in it. 
Hence their songs also show archaic features to a certain extent. 
Sanskrit tatsama loans are never used in these Songs. tādbhava" 
words like pakavati, cāviņji (< cāmuņdi), and tēvata anās 
however, quite common in them (see Appendix. 6). | 


8.5. Low class songs: 


These songs are sung by agricultural labourers, mainly 
people belonging to the pulaya caste. The purely colloqu' al style 
is maintained in all the songs.- Sanskrit ‘words are assimilated | 
to suit the Dravidian Phonological System. In regard to the 
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other features (palatalization, nasalization, etc.) the language of 
the songs shows a fairly developed stage. Some tadbhava words 
occurring in the songs are given below: kopuram, atlccan 
(<ddityan), cantiran, peramāvu (<brahma), téyavali (<désavali) 
(see Appendix. 7), 


8.6. Pure Malayalam Songs! 


Oņappāķtukal, Kaikojjikkaļippāttu, Puļļuvappātju, Arayan 
Panu, Sāstāmpātļu, Kristyānippāttu, etc. belong to this 
category. The grouping of these songs into one class can be 
justified on the basis of the relatively unmixed language in which 
they are composed. The Sanskrit influence is less conspicuous 
here than elsewhere. Among the above, Kristyanippagu deserves 
special mention. These songs are patronized by the lower 
middle and lower classes of the Christian community. The 
themes for these songs are biblical; hence, special expressions 
denoting the religious beliefs of the community are found in 
these songs (see Appendix. 8). 


8.7. Vatakkap Pattu: 


The term Vajakkaņ pau (literally, *northern . songs', also 
known as ‘Ballads of North Malabar’) refers to a group of 
songs (perhaps, more than a hundred) composed in a particular 
folk metre. The language of the songs is uniformally the 
north Malabar dialect. The songs were composed at different 
periods, the oldest, however, cannot be earlier to the 16th century. 
The themes of the songs are the adventures of local warriors, 
mainly those of Taccoļi Otēnan and Āromal Cakavar. There are 
references to the gunshot (mayile veti vekkān vannotēņa) and the 
drinking of coffee (kāppi kuticcitje pūkavēņjū). Though the 
songs belong to at least four centuries, their styles show less 
variations than one would expect. The techniques of folk 
versification employed in these songs, perhaps, were instru- 
mental in making the songs to conform to a singular pattern. 
All these songs are written in the unsophisticated local dialect 
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of North. Malabar... The. group of these songs is a veritable 
storehouse "of- expressions peculiar -to the Northern . speech. 
Grammatical usages: which are features of an older stage of the 
development of Malayalam language and which have become 
obsolete at present, are rarely met with in these ballads. Hence, 
the processes of palatalization and nasalization are complete 
in this language (see Appendix. 9). 


8.8. Tekkan Paàtju: 


“Tekkan patru (literally, “southern songs') comprises an assorted 
group of folk songs originated in the southern parts of the 
former Travancore state. Since the area of their origin is 
bilingual, the songs. have a heavy dose of Tamil influence. 
Both in, respect of phonological and morphological features,. the 
songs reflect an archaic stage of the evolution of the language. 
Non- nasalized and non-palatalized forms are regular characteris- 
tics.. Botrowings from Sanskrit are rare in the songs. Technically, 
the language of these songs cannot be termed as either Tamil 
or Malayalam. A major sub-group of Tekkan pāķtu is what is 
called villatiecān pāttu, the songs of which deal with local 
heroes as well as with "purāņic” themes. Other — important 


songs included in this group are tlakujapperumāļ ^ pājtu, 
ancütampurün- paru, iravikkuttippillappor pattu, 


paūcavaikāf(u- 
nūlippātti, = etc: Gg sija 10). p Soa 


8 9. «Concluston: 


> A> survey: of Malayalam folk songs across regional and 
social -barriers will reveal that they basically belong to two 
linguistic groups. “They are those wherein the distinctive 
Malayalam innovations are absent and those which are manifested 
with the” characteristic Malayalam features. Colloquial elements 
are found in both. Since the exact dating: of these songs is 
not possible; - -the materials gathered from them should be used 
with” extreme caution as bases for reconstructing the internal 
history" "of" Malayalam language. We are not suggesting that the 
linguistic ` features of folk ‘songs are not of direct use for 8 
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language historian. They indeed contain a wealth of fascinating 
unique features. But since they were not recorded for centuries, 
their reliability in respect of the linguistic features contained 
in them, is rather questionable. ` 


Characteristic features of various songs examined above are 
given in a chart in Appendix.ll. The sign ‘+’ indicates the 
presence, ‘-’ the absence and ‘(+)’ the occasional occurrence, 


APPENDICES 


1 


(a) janakante makaļallē cītappeņņu 
avaļkkallē rāmaccekkan utuppān kotuttu 
avaļēllē rāvaņaccan kattukūtti kontupoyi 
atumūlam kurannaccan lanka cuttu 


(b) eļuvaruņtē bhagavatimār 
eluvarilum alakiyato 
alakiyato fianariven 
palayannūrkkāvil bhagavatipol 


(c) unnollà urannollā 
urannyālppinnuņarollā 
atikkollā taļikkollā 
atuppil tiyerikkolla 


2 


vēdāntavākyannaļumīvaņņam : 

ennu varņņippān vasamillata : 
nintiruvatiyute rüpasoundaryatte TET 

eūnane varnnippü ñan dēvimā. ies = 


us a 
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3 


ponninenna cütetuttu 
niratti veccu bhagavanum 
velliyenna cütetuttu 

vetti veccu šriparvatiyum 
kaņtuninna tiruvarankan 
kaiyāticcu ciri tutanni 


4 


nāluvēdattin vittē nātucūlelunna sakti 
akhilalokasvarüpi akhandamàm mantiratte 
tottumakkarattinale tūyatām pattutukkum 


5 


enkalukku pēkavēņam pēkavēņam tāyē 
kuficinikku kañci kotu corukotennamme 

* * Ë * ( 
kākkayār kulattil nankal pantiyil pirantu 
nankalute jenmamatu nīnkaļarivillē 

* * * 
ippati nan connatellàm ottu varafifial - 
nākkaruttu pētuvēn nan kuficukaļuttānē 


6- 


āyirattiyettu kayyalirankiya 
pattīrakāļiyen pattirakali 

nürumolam vīrāļippattaņintēļ ` = 
pattīrakāļiyen pattirakali |... - 
pērukaļattil purappetta taya... 
- pattirakaliyen pattīrakāļi ai 


FIG 
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7 
mārimāļakaļ corificé—ceru 
vayalukalokke nanafice 
püttiyorukkipparafice —ceru 
nàrukal ketti erifice 
vītenkil mēyūlyē 
mēyinatu payyalyē 
payyenkil cuttülyó 
cuttinatu cakkalyo 
cākkenkil ātūlyē 
atinatu pampalyo 


Oņappāttu : 

ente valamkayyilē māņikkaccempalukka 
ente itam kayyile māņikkaccempalukka 
otunnuntótunnunte manikkaccempalukka 
tottatariyate manikkaccempalukka 
oruvattam cuttivanne manikkaccempalukka 
kaikottikkalippáttu : 

onnākum kunninmēl óratikkunninmel 
onnallē mankamar pala nattū 

pālakkila vannu pū vannu kā vannu 
pālakku nīr kotu pārvātijē 

pulluvar pātļu: z 

tekkuvatakku kayarëlu pāvīttu 


-mélappukontu vitanam ceytu 2 
iluvattu rājāvu nattūnanaccuļļa 


centennutannute kūmpu vetti- . 
cellum pulu&kuttum. ullatu nik 


nallēla cīnti arannumīttu. - 
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(4) arayan pāttu: 


(5) 


(6) 


(a): 


(b) 


a 


— 


vāļum vāļaram okkeyētuttu. 

cittuļi cīruļi okkēyetuttu 

netiya mulakkol akeyetuttu. 

kuriya mulakkol ākeyetūttu , 
curutiyote natakollunnarayan Es 
netiyoru malayilkkerunnarayan = = 


šāstām pāttu : Seine TUS 
karattil $aravum villum etuttáyyan purappettu 
karimpulippalu kontu varuvationulttoté 


kristyātippāttu : 

mattOmman nanmayāl onnu tutannunnu 
nannāy varēņamēyinnu l ; 
uttamanāya mišihatiruvullam 
unmayelunnalkavenam 


9 


nammute paņtattekkārnnūmmāru 
ankam piticcu kalifí&uponnu 
munnüttarupattettu.varisamayi 
annutottinnuvarekkumunni . 


kākkayeppēle karuttā cīru —_ 
enikkinnaccirüne vēņtentēttā ` 
cakkaccuļappallum péntalayum .. . . 
enikkinnaccirüne vēņtentēttā 
: 2 05 
ulakutapperumal pāttu: . 
ampinotu vaikai tanpile mannavaravar . 
avar pata vettiyoru rācciyavumuņtu ` 
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(2) atcutampurān págtu : 
rācakēttirattil pirannālē 
apiļēkamuvti vaikkavēņam 


11 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE FOLLOWING TABLE: 


(a) Features: 


(b) 


F(1) 
F(2) 
F(3) 
F(4) 
F(5) 


F(6) 


Songs: 


AP 


Palatalization 

Nasalization 

Presence of SKT. Phonemes. 

Excessive SKT. loans 

Pronominal markers after . 
finite Vbs. 

Tamil influence 


Araya? pāttu 
Bhadrakāļippāttu 
Brāhmaņippāttu 
Kaikottikkalippattu 
Kanippattu 
Kurattippattu 
Kristyatippattu 
Nayattupattu 
Ozappattu 
Puļļuvan pāttu 
Patappatiu 
Pulaya songs 
Sankaran patiu 
Sastam pattu 
Tekkan pāttu 
Vatakkan pattu 
Yatrakali songs 
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SONGS| F(1) | FQ) | F(3) | F(4) | FG) | F(6) 
AP | PEE <<! == | = — 
BKUS REEL LEFT en ctu — 
BP aF a ss "es get (= om 
KS ee — u — 
KANG ara tēta - m 
KR desc s 0 | + 
KR | + Sees SES | 
ND haci OR ce — 
OP | + + (+) aS = = 
Pl e Eee | — 
PP | + | + |+ |+ | — | — 
m ae jest], uu = 
SP = + | G) G | = + 
mro do n (D. ie | — 
mia ie ss t | + 
NĒ tec R KG) ee (= ES 
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T. B. VENUGOPALA PANIKKAR 
Tribal Languages and Malayalam 


9.1. Introduction : 
It is only logical to argue that new information about 
Dravidian tribal speeches, many of which have been identified 
only recently, can throw fresh light into - comparative sadic 
of Dravidian languages. The incorporation of such tiltus 
into comparative Dravidian might alter the different positions 
hitherto ascribed to better known languages like Malayalam 
(Ma.), Tamil (Ta.); Kannada (Ka.), Tulu (Tu. Telugu (Te.), 
etc. and other ‘earlier’ tribal languages like Kota (Ko.), Toda 
(To.), -Gondi (Go.), Kurux (Kur.),- Malto, a Many tribal 
languages lie geographically and linguistically mid-way between 
121 - 
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Ta. and Ma. New information about them might change the 
picture of the geneological relations between Ta. and Ma, This 
is the importance of the study of triba] languages in tracing 
the history of Ma. Yet this aspect is often ignored. Ma. is 
often compared with Ta., less often with Ka. or Tu. The 
importance of the comparison with tribal speeches, (including 
those which are considered as ‘dialects’ of any other ‘language’ 
as well as those which are identified as ‘independent languages’) 
has received the attention of only a few scholars like V.I. 
Subramoniam (1977: 8) who points out that the materials 
gathered from a systematic study of tribal speeches can solve 
many of the historical problems pertaining to the Dravidian 
studies in general and also to the unsolved or inadequately 
handled issues of individual languages in particular. All the 
distinctive features found in Malayalam in contrast to its 
genetically closest language, Tamil, need not be construed as 
exclusive innovations, as a few at least are likely to be 
retentions or perhaps shared innovations with one or more tribal 
speeches. Since tribal areas are what dialectologists call *relic 
areas', the tribal speeches may contain archaic features which 
can be of immense value in studying the earlier stages of 
languages like Ma. which had changed at a faster pace during 
the recent past. It is to be stressed that a comparative 
reconstruction wherein tribal speeches are also considered might 


yield a picture slightly different from what is generally accepted 
now. 


This paper, however, does not attempt at a thorough 


comparison of Ma. with tribal speeches. The purpose of this 


paper is only to give a few examples which would indicate that 
certain diachronic problems can be analysed with the help of 
an examination of parallel features in 
Section 2 deals with phonology and section 3 on morphology. 
The remaining sections are on lexical and etymological problems. 


Most of the Katan items are taken from the field notes of this 
author, 
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TRIBAL LANGUAGES AND MALAYALAM 
9.2. Phonology 1 


The cluster of alveolar nasal and stop occurs in present 
day Ma. only in genitive case forms like ente, ‘my’ vijtiņte, 
‘of house’, etc. In all the cases where Ta. has /nt/, Ma. has 
/on/. How can the dental sequence /nn/ be traced to an 
alveolar source? It is almost certain that Proto Dravidian 
(PDr.) had *-n#- (Emeneau, 1966: xii & 1970:7, 72-13). Bh. 
Krishnamurti (1972: 70ff) favours this reconstruction on the 
basis of certain arguments which may be summarised as follows: 


(1) Tu. often has -ñj- when other Dr. languages have 
either -zd- or -nd-. Since Tu. retains dental and retroflex 
consonants, this -Aj- should be traced to some other source 
differing from *-nt- and *-y;-. This favours the setting up of 
*_n(- to PDr. Even intervocalically Tu. has -j- for *-t-. 


(2) Old. Te. inscriptions have -nt-. 


(3 Go. shows a dialectal distribution of -nd- and -nd- in 
words whose Ta. cognates have -nt- in them. So this variation 
can only be a parallel development from a third source viz. 
*-ni-. 

These can very well be compared with the situation in Ma. 
The presence of the dialectally distributed -mn- and -pp- in 
Ma. corresponding to -níi- of Ta., suggests the reconstruction 
of *-ni- to Pre-Ma. 


Ta. ceykinta “does — which” 
Ma. ceyyunnajceyyana ‘id’. 


Inscriptional Ma. retains a separate symbol for -nt- as do old 
texts whether it was actually evaluated as alveolar sounds or not. 


Additional evidence which supports the reconstruction o 
*_nt- to Pre-Ma. is the presence of -n;- in many tribal speeches. 
This is particularly important, when we consider the fact that 
most of the "Ta. dialects have -ün- for earlier -ni-. Wayanad 
tribes, "Atiyans and Paniyas, (S. Batteri) reportedly retain -nt- 
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(Somasekharan Nair, 1977).  Orāļikurumas and Mudugas also | 
retain -n;- (Rajendran, 1976: 44-66).  Kātans of Chalakkudy 
forest retain -p[- intact like ogtu ‘one’, kuntu ‘hill’, akapre 
‘moved away”, tinte ‘ate’, etc. 


There are certain changes in the phonotactics of Ta. and 
Ma. which occurred in historical times. Thus enunciative vowel 
which used to be added only after stops came to be added 
after all consonants except -n and -m. Some tribal speeches 
resemble earlier stages of Ta. and Ma. in this respect. Kāan, 
for example, allows short nasals and continuants finally even 
in monosyllabic short stems: 4 


Kātan Ma. 
pen “female? Penn [a] 
nel: ‘paddy’ nell [2] 
nay ‘dog’ nay [a] 

nay [a] 

nay [i] 
an ‘male’ an [2] 
kal ‘leg kal [a] 


Katan and some other tribal languages show the absence of 
some of the assimilatory changes of colloquial Ma., thereby 


exhibiting more affinity to literary and/or older variety of Ma. 
than to colloquial Ma. 


Kalan : : 
en patti "my house < en ‘my* + patti ‘house’ 
avanku ‘to him < ayan che’? + -ku ‘to 

Mannan of Idukky district is similar to Katan in this respect: 
tenkiļakku ‘south east’. 


Dravidian umlaut or metaphony has received much attention 
from a very early date. K. V. Subbayya refers to this change 
in his ‘Primer of Dravidian Phonology’ (1909). Ma. grammarians 


have also noted this change. Even as early as 1863, . George 
Mathan has made the following observation : '-i- and. -u- with 
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or without a preceding consonant when followed by a short 
syllable containing -a-, change to -e- and -0- generally in 
spoken forms’ (Mathan, 1969: 41). Ka., Te., Collo, Ta, and 
Coll. Ma. prefer mid vowels in this specified environment, 
whereas, literary Ma. and literary Ta. prefer high vowels, This 
development is to be considered as the effect of merger in the 
Proto-South Dravidian (PSDr.) stage. as seen below; fu, *o > 
*o and *i, *e > *e. These mid vowels of PSDr, resulting from 
the merger of earlier high vowels and mid vowels remained in 
the colloquials of Ta, and Ma, as in Ka. and Te., while they 
changed to high vowels in literary Ma. and literary Ta. Thus, 
literary Ma. has high vowels which are etymologically traceable 
to the mid vowels. -This is why vilakku ‘lamp’ has -i- though 
it is related to vel ‘to be bright and with vejiccam ‘light’. 
Likewise, ofi ‘to break (as a stick)’ is related to ujay ‘to break 
(as a pot) and yet the latter has a high vowel in it initially. 
This is the general tendency which has given rise to Kula 
‘murder’ (< kol ‘to kill) for kola. - The former is widely 
attested in early records. But the form ci/avu seems to have 
gained currency though celavu is the correct form as it is 
derivable from the root ce/- ‘to go’. 


The change of PSDr. *o to u and *e to i in the literary 
dialects is looked upon by Andronov as an instance of hyper- 
correction. He writes: “It is obvious that in reality the vowel 
alternation went in one direction only. At an early stage of 
Proto South” Dravidian language the vowel -a- of the second 
syllable could be preceded both by high and mid vowels. Under 
the influence of the open vowel -a- of the second syllable, the 
high vowels in roots widened... till the degree of mid ones. 
This type of development affected all descendant languages 
including Te., Ka. and Ta. In the latter it met with ‘intentional’ 
resistance on the part of the educated portion of Tamil society, 
who regarded such pronunciation of these vowels erroneous 
and substandard. "The educated Tamils not only held intact the 
original pronunciation of root vowels -i- and -4- before -a= 
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in their social dialect, but also created hyper-correct variants of 
words with original e and o and retained the prejudice against 
the vulgar pronunciation of e and o before a... After the 
invention of writing this peculiarity was inherited by literary 
Malayalam...’ (Andronov, 1977: 223). Serious doubts arise 
against this hypothesis, when one considers evidence from tribal 
speeches, a few samples of which are given below: 


Katan; ila ‘leaf’; nira ‘row’; kura ‘bark’; kula ‘murder’. 
Paņiya: urakkam ‘sleep’; kurānku ‘monkey’; itattu ‘left 
side”. 
Ūrāļi: puva, ‘smoke’; cital ‘termite’; 
Mannan: ile ‘leaf’; puke ‘smoke’; kuje ‘umbrella’. 
These facts indicate that the preference for high vowel, 


irrespective of the etymology, can also be of colloquial origin 
and need not be a literary improvisation of the elite. 


In Old Ma. and Ta. y- of Indo-Aryan (1A) loans is replaced 
by a nasal, either #- or n-. 


IA. yama ‘Death’ > Ma, zaman; Tam. naman 
IA. yugam ‘yoke’ > Ma. & Ta. nukam. 


In all probability this change may be an effect of the nasal 
-m- in the second syllable. Katan has developed this change 
even in reconstructable *y-. After the Old. Ta. stage y- drops 
in Ta., and Ma. agrees with middle Ta. in this respect than 
with Old. Ta. ... . : ⁄ 


OTa: yamay ‘tortoise’; MTa. amay; Ma. ama. 
Katan : hama (Western dialect) 
“nama (Eastern. dialect) 
This change in Katan helps to trace .*agm to the first person 
(exclusive) plural pronoun *yam, from which gaánal (taām-+kaļ) 
can be derived. ñan, the first person singular pronoun can be 


conceived as the analogical back formation from *gam. The 
importance of this change from a diachronic’ point of view has 
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already been noted by S. V. Shanmugam (1971: 163 foot note). 
(See 3. below for the actual attestation of #am.). 


In the place of -/ traceable to —/, of present day Ma., 
the language of Bhasakautaliyam (BK) has -g (Ezhuttachan, 
1960: 41, 67, 395). Examples like ippop ‘now’, (< ippol < 
i+ pol), appon ‘then’ (< appol < a + pol); i- and a- are 
demonstrative bases and pol ‘time’. This may be compared 
with the Muduga situation where there is -n- corresponding to 
-l- of Ma. 


Muduga Ma. 
kon “a stick” kol 
kin ‘pith’ kil 


In Ūrāļi speech appapu corresponds to appo] ‘then’ of Ma. 


These examples show that the sound change found in BK. 
is not unaccountably unique, though it is apparently odd. 


93. Morphology : 
The reconstructable nām of first person plural is actually 
found in Malavētan speech. 


Malto of North Dravidian retains demonstrative adjectives 
a and i independently as Ma, These are not found commonly 
even in Old Ta. In the phonological section of Tolkappiyam, 
a alone is mentioned (Sutra 210), that too only as a poetic 
usage. The reconstruction ‘of these. to PDr. is supported by 
the evidence supplied by Malto. - 


“Sutra 33 and the exposition of Sutra 40 of Lilatilakam (LT) 
mention the neuter plural suffix -v. This is also mentioned in 
Ta. grammars. In the speeches of Malavëtans and Katans this 
sufix when used after demonstrative bases refers to third 
person human plural pronouns. Eg. avu ‘they’. It is productive 
in the plural formation of neuter nouns in the former speech: 


_kayyu-y ‘hands’. 
mara-v ‘trees’ 
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A number of tribal speeches have -a as genitive suffix : 


Muduva — avan-a “bis' 
Kšttungyaka — mane-n-a 'of house' 
Paniya — nin-a ‘your’ 


This suffix is common in north Kerala dialects of Ma: 
ola vitu ‘her house’. 


Old Ta. literature and Brahmi Ta. inscriptions have -a as 
genitive suffix : 


ninn-a kaņņi “your garland” 


kuvirantai vēļa tāna “the gift of...” 


Since reflexes of *-a is found in languages belonging to all 
branches of Dravidian family, Shanmugam reconstructs it to 
PDr. (1971: 384). The retention in Ma. tribal speeches may 
be shared retentions. 


In inscriptional Ma. after -n, -ku was the dative case 
sufüx. eg: végarsinku ‘to vénat’. This stage of development is 
often considered as “an unstable middle stage” (Chandrasekhar, 
1953: 77). -nk- form of a dative case is found in inscriptional 
Ta. of the second century A.D. also (Shanmugam, 1971: 266). 
Katan still retains this form: avinku “to them”. cappinku ‘to the 
forest”. SA" : š 


Second person oblique stem, in Ma. is ninña]. . This is 
traceable to nim-and-kaļ. nim- as such is found in Old Ma. 
works like Rāmacaritam. This nim is retained by Kota. *nim- 


changes to —um in Ta. through an intermediate stage *num. 
This intermediate stage is found in Katan: 


numakku “to you” 


nant num pafpinku pon ‘you go to fous house? 


Another feature which Kota shares with Ma. 


allomorph -āy. This allomorph allows tense suffix after it, 
unlike negative formation in other Dravidian languages : 
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Kota- var--ay+kv+e(n) 


‘come-not-will-I’ ie. “I will not come” 
(Subramonyam, 1971: 343). 

Ma. - ceyy + ay + van 'do-not-for' ie. ‘for not doing” 
ceyy+4-a(y)-+-anu ‘do-not-past’ ie. “did not do”, 


9.4. Some Etymologies: 


The etymology of the term malayalam which originally 
meant the land of Kerala and later applied to the language, 
malayāļabhāsa itself, can be solved with the help of a new look 
into the names for the tribes who speak Dravidian tribal 
languages. Many of them are related with the words for ‘hill’ 
and ‘mountain’, kuran and mala(y): kurux, kuraya, koraga, 
kuricciya, kurumpa, etc. and malayar, malasar, etc. The Malto 
speakers of Rajamahal Hills of Bihar are maler ‘hill men’. 
This points to the fact that malayāļar (or malayāļi-ar) might 
have been the name of the people meaning ‘men of hills’. 
The land they occupied might have got the name malayalam 
only later. So the part -aļam of this term might be segmented 
as āļ-am where al is ‘man’ and -am is a formative suffix. 


Many tribes using one Dr. tongue or other denote their 
own tribe by the word for ‘man’. Thus for Kātans āļ ‘man’ 
also means their own tribe's man. Same is the case with Toda 
01 (< *āļ). Parji speakers call themselves parji < L.A. praja 
‘people’. For Malto speakers the word for their tribe is maler 
‘thill man’. It also kas the meaning ‘human beings’. For Katans 
their language is ‘human tongue’, aj alāppu. These may be 
compared to particular meanings which bhasa ‘language’ and 
acquire in Ma. The former often means 
‘Malayalam language’ and the latter ‘one’s own village’ or 
broadly, ‘malayalam speaking country’. The specialised meaning 
for bhasa is found at least from the fourteenth century onwards. 


LT. makes use of it in ‘this sense. 


natu ‘country’ 


A few more words are discussed below: 
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(1) Kātan-akāy ‘to dig’. Though akal is no longer used in 
Ma. it is found in BK (Ezhuttachan, 1960: 15). 


(2) Kātan- accan “elder brother” 


Mala Uļļātan—accan ‘mother’s brother”. 


This word conveys the meaning ‘mother's brother’ to a Christian 
from central Kerala. accāyan is an ‘elder brother’ for Christians 
in some places and 'father' for others.  Hindus generally have 
accan for ‘father’. 


(3) Katan - atāvi ‘thick forest’. apavi found in Sanskrit 
also is taken to be a Dravidian loan (Caldwell, 1961: 563). 


(4) Katan - attal ‘urine’. The word is found in BK as 
attuka ‘to urinate’ (Ezhuttachan, 1960: 86. See also DED 87). 
Tu. and Ko. have this word. In Old Ma. it means ‘to pour’: 
nir atti Kojuttan ‘(he) donated having poured water’. 


(Š) Katan - cānti ‘a respectable old man” (< cal ‘excess’ 
vide Krsnagatha cale). Ka. has sāku ‘enough’? (< cāl-ku). 
cāntār|cāntēr of Ta. means ‘noblemen’ (DED. 2037). | 


(6) Kstan- māntiru ila ‘wake up’. This may be analysed 
as mal + nt + iru ija, „The first part is a verbal participle 
meaning ‘having slept’. iru is used as expletive auxiliary. ila is 
an imperative form meaning ‘get up’ or ‘be calm(?)’. The root 


mal ‘to sleep’ may be compared with Ka., Tu. malagu ‘to sleep’, 
(DED. 4167). 


(7) mali in place names of Kerala like asimali, ankamali, 
malyaykara, malippuram, etc. can be compared with mali ‘river 
water’ of Katan. 


(8) The Ma. word for ‘valley’ is a compound ¿alvara. 
The former element is a verbal root meaning ‘to descend’ or 
‘to be low’. So the latter has to mean ‘a hill? which is found 
in the synonym for Parvati, the daughter of mountain, viz. 
vara-mātu ‘bill-woman’. The word vara is actually used ia 
Katan to mean ‘a rocky hill’. 
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C. J. ROY 


Malayalam Dialects 


10.1. Introduction: 


A language is the totality of the speech habits of its users. 
The speech habits of each individual īs both unigue (idiolectal) 
and shared with other speakers of the same language. Inevitably, 
no language is as monolithic as our grammarians often suggest. 
It has different forms, the differences appearing on all levels - 
phonological, grammatical and lexical. The term dialect 
represents any speech variant, spoken or written, old or new, 
standard or substandard, social or geographical, prestigious or 
downtrodden (Bhatt, 1973). 


Along with understanding dialect as any speech omen, 
there are two important points to be taken note of regarding 
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the nature of dialects which has a direct bearing on everything 
said about the dialects of Malayalam in this paper. Firstly, 
everybody speaks a dialect - or rather, many dialects, shifting 
back and forth from one to another without even being 
consciously aware of doing so (Heatherington, 1980). Secondly, 
from a linguistic point of view, no dialect is better or worse 
than the other; all dialects are linguistically equal, serving 
perfectly well as expressive and communicative devices of their 
users. Judgements like good and bad, correct and incorrect, 
attached to dialects are not linguistic evaluations, but are social, 
Language being a cultural phenomenon, social judgements cannot 
be completely dispensed with. But one has to be sure that 
linguistic judgements are different from social judgements. As 
a rule, it is the socially most prestigious variant which is named 
as the standard dialect; the other variants may be collectively 
called as non-standard. The attributives standard and non- 
standard, however, do not necessari mean “correct' and 
‘incorrect’. The non-standard dialects, though socially deficient, 
are linguistically just different. 


10.2. Standard Dialect : 


In Malayalam what may be named as the standard dialect 


is the variant used by the educated class and consequently 


considered as the most prestigious. It manifests a speech 


pattern more or less unitary, adhering to established norms in 
different levels of the language and admitting relatively little 
deviations. The variant is largely confined to formal situations, 
in public speech and writing. Along with this formal variant, 


the educated speakers have informal variants identifiable to the 


point of diglossia. While the former varies only slightly with 


factors like social class and place of origin, differences correlated: 
with such factors come to the fore in the latter - resulting in 


considerable internal diversity. It may also be noted that the 
standard dialect of Malayalam has been changing as any other 


dialect, there arising new standards from time to time, as 


discernible from Our grammatical treatises of. „different periods. 
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às well as the recorded samples of language available to us, 
Evidently, what was considered as standard at certain points 
of time ceased to be so in subsequent periods and came to be 
considered as non-standard. The general tendency was to treat 
the prestigious variety as the only acceptable variant and all 
deviations from the same were looked down as corruptions 
crept into the language proper from speakers of a lower order. 
The 14th century- grammar  Lilatilakam for instance, while 
discussing the vocabulary content of magipravajam refers to 
the language containing forms like vantān, iruntān, ténka and 
manka as the language of the hAinajatyah ‘low born’. Those 
named as low born included the majority of the common folk 
of the then Kerala, whose language was more reflective of the 
characteristics of Malayalam of the day, with personal markers 
in finite verbs and without nasal assimilation of nasal- stop 
clusters, quite similar to Tamil (Gopinatha Pillai, 1973). The 
same treatise also indicates that there have been exceptions to 
the existence of a single standard, as in patu and maņipravāļam 
but they are largely confined to literary genres. 


Most of the publications on Malayalam language deal with 
the standard dialect of Malayalam manifested in the recorded 
language, especially in literature. Scholars have partially 
succeeded in gleaning out the characteristics of standard dialect 
in selected works like Ramacaritam (George, 1956) Brahmanda- 
puranam (Velayudhan Pillai, 1973) Kannassaramayapam (Rama- 
chandran Pillai, 1973) and Krsuagatha (Prabodhachandran, 1965). 
A few attempts on spoken standard Malayalam have appeared 
recently enabling an understanding of some of the flaws of 
arriving at conclusions on language on the basis of the written 
f the major divergences between the written 
as for instance the under differentiations 
n written 


form and some o 
and spoken media, 
and over differentiations of the „phonemic system i 
forms (Prabodhachandran, 1980). 5 i 
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10.3. Non-Standard Dialect: 


During the past two decades the non-standard dialects of 
Malayalam have attracted the serious attention of a few scholars 
and efforts to go deep into their intricacies are in progress. 
Among the attempts made in this line, particular mention has 
to be made on the small scale Dialect Survey (Subramoniam, 
1974) creditable for its neat execution and convincing conclusions. 
Systematic descriptions of some of the caste and regional 
dialects (Panikkar, 1967; Roy, 1979; Somasekharan Nair, 1979) 
also deserve mention. Though commendable in many respects, 
it should be admitted that these works are defective in that 
they fail to give clear geographical and social identifications of 
the data made use of. The number of dialects of different 
varieties remaining untouched are many. To sum up, the work 
done on Malayalam dialects till date has barely scratched the 
surface of this vast subject. 


On the basis of the little work so far carried out on 
Malayalam and taking into account similar and more extensive 
work carried out elsewhere the non-standard dialects of 
Malayalam can, for the purpose of simplification, be grouped 
under four heads: historical, regional, social and biological. 


10.4. Dialects Through History: 


Using the word historical to name a dialect type is slightly 
misleading as dialects are ordinarily found to function over 
space (synchronically) and not time (diachronically). The word 
is deliberately used to indicate that Malayalam had a historical 
beginning as a dialect of Tamil, as in the origin of American 
English from a dialect of British English (Heatherington 1980). 
Of course, the theory of origin of Malayalam from a dialect of 
Tamil has not found favour with all scholars, and even strongly 
opposed by some with a counter theory (George, 1956). The 
two language characteristics pointed out in proof of the antiquity 
of Malayalam by the latter, viz. the word final lal 


3 : in the place 
of /ai| and finite verbs without gender and num s 


ber endings, 
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have been proved by comparativists as later developments 
(Shanmugam, 1976). Regarding the first, the corresponding 
form for mala (Malayalam) and malai (Tamil), in Kannada and 
Tulu is male (DED. No. 3882). 1f /aJ is the earlier form 
there is no reason why it should change to /ai/ in Tamil and 
[e] in Kannada and Tulu. Substitution of /n| by /l/ when 
followed by constituents with initial /p, k, c, t/ as in pin+ 
kalam > pilkalam, development of morphological features like 
evolution of accustaive case marker /e/ from a west coast variant 
of /ai/ through an intermediary form /a/, elision of personal 
terminations from verbs, and development of future tense 
marker /um/ are discernible in the inscriptions of the 10th 
century and literary works of the subsequent centuries (Rama- 
swamy Iyer, 1936). Many of the lexical items of the period 
9th to 14th century A.D. which is generally considered as the 
crucial period in the development of Malayalam language, and 
the period immediately followed are different from contemporary 
language. Cg: pakayar ‘enemy’, minjuka ‘return’, karumam 
‘fate’, cipam ‘anger’, tala ‘control’, orikkam ‘affection’, cirma 
‘strength’, maju ‘hill’, mukaru ‘face’, vipakku ‘bad’ matinnu 
‘filled’ (Ramacaritam) neri, ‘justice’, nēšam ‘love’ yan ‘I’, tuyar 
‘sorrow’, ori ‘draught’, mayal ‘affection’, ciranta ‘great’ vilam 
‘strength’, kumuņte ‘together’ calañkal ‘blemish’ (Ramakathap- 
pāttu) aļivu ‘defect’, iyyattuka ‘carry out’, varalaru ‘history’, 
patta ‘complete’, palavu ‘many’ mumpaji ‘first’ (Kaņņassarā- 
māyaņam), miggu ‘length’ pajjgannu ‘truth’ Orca ‘memory’, 
pennuka ‘do’, mukakkuka ‘smell’, and palma ‘naughtiness’ 
(Krsmagatha), to list a few. The phonological patterns gleaned 
from the recorded language differ considerably, as discernible 
from the analyses available, though the pronunciation indicated 
therein may not be objective. 


More than a thousand years separate the speakers of 
present day Malayalam from the early speakers of this language 
so that there is often considerable difficulty in understanding 
the early variant. The successive stages of variations have 
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prompted our historians to classify Malayalam. into Early, 
Middle and Modern with subclasses like Early Old, Early 
Maņipravāļa, Campu period, Transitional period and Late New 
Malayalam (Parameswara Ayyar, 1953; George, 1958). These 
classifications give a general idea of the dialects of Malayalam 
in a historical perspective; the variation in the making of time 
boundaries is due to the inherent looseness of biological 
chronology adopted as basis for periodization. It may be noted 
in this connection that the isoglosses of sound change and 
vocabulary will not always bundle up to mark a particular time 
to be indicated as a period in the history of a language. “The 
isoglosses trail before and after the said periods, in some cases 
reappearing after centuries, as illustrated by the inconsistancies 
of nasal assimilation in Malayalam (Subramoniam, 1972). 


10.5. Regional Dialects: 


In the study of the synchronic dialects of Malayalam it is 
the geographical dimension which has attracted maximum 
attention of our linguists. Striking differences of dialect are 
heard as we travel from one part of Kerala to the other. 
The earliest of the two regional dialects distinguished are the 
Southern and the Northern, but the divisions are rather relative. 
What is named as Southern by some becoming Northern to 
others is not unusual (Goda varma, 1951). Division of the 


Dialects of Malayalam into Southern, Central and Northern by ` 


later scholars, on the basis of the territories of the former 
principalities of Travancore and Cochin and the territory north 
to Calicut, is the first progressive step in this area of investiga- 
tion. A pilot survey of the Malayalam spoken by the pulaya 
caste located six dialects (Subramoniam, 1962). The Small 
Scale Dialect Survey Project of the University of Kerala 
identified twelve dialects, viz. (1) South Travancore, (2) Central 
Travancore, (3) West Vempanad, (4) North Travancore, (5) 
Cochin, (6) South Malabar, (7) South Eastern Palghat, (8) North 
Western Palghat, (9) Central Malabar, (10) Waynad, (11) North 
Malabar and (12) the Peak. or Kasargod, with two or more 
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subdialects under most of them, details.of which are available 
in the form- of:a report (Subramoniam, 1974), -charts and 
dialect atlases. The disagreement indicates that there has been 
a certain amount of blending in these dialects due to increased 
mobility, radio and other mass media. Still they are evident 
and easy to recognize, so evident that most people: continue to 
react negatively to dialects which are not their own. Lexical 
regionalism is often a tool for scorn. For example, catuka 
generally means “to jump'. In North Malabar it means “to 
throw'. pākku has at least four meanings: “arecanut', “ceiling', 
“bag?” and ‘planks laid above a pit'; oram can be ‘shoulder’, 
‘strength’, ‘roughness’, ‘arrogance’ or ‘manure’. fola means 
‘shoulder’ and ‘arm pit’; kollan may refer to either ‘blacksmith’ 
or ‘cobbler’. The variants for some of the quite common 
agricultural products provide interesting study : 


(1) Tapioca: kappa, pūļa, kolli, marakkeļanns, 
maraccini, cini, koļļikkelanna, 
kappappūla, kappaccini, mattokka 


(2) Pine apple: kaytaccakka, aņņārcakka, purutticcakka, 
muntaccakka, kapaccakka, kaņņārcakka, 
- -kalutaccakka, kappaccakka 


(3) Papaya: omaykka, kappalanna, karmūsa, 

- . kappayakka, kappanna, karuvattunkāya, 
papparaykka, pappalañña, bappankayi, 
karmatti, karmacci, maramattanña, 
marakkumpalanna ç 


(4) Cashew tree: kašumāva, pargnikimāva, kappalmiva, 
piruttimaya, antimava : 
Apart from the semantic and lexical differences, the 
regional dialects of Malayalam show conspicuous variations at 
the phonological and morphological levels. The major among 
them are given below: z 
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(a) PHONEMIC REPLACEMENTS : 
ie : ila—ela ‘leaf’, kitakka—ketakka ‘bed’. | 
ali : nanayam—naniyam ‘coin’, kattira—kattiri , 
‘scissors’. | 
ale : #arampə—ñerampə ‘vein’, innala—innale | 
*yesterday”. 
| 


uli : unta—inta ‘have’, koccunnal—koccinmal 
‘children’. | 
ufo : unta—onta ‘have’, pura—pora ‘house’. | 
kk/ykk: ketakka—ketykka ‘bed’, umikkari—umiykk- | 
ari ‘charred paddy husk’. | 
kļv : cetaka—cetava ‘wing’, cattukam —cattuvam | 
‘spatula’. 
V] : plāvo—pļāvo ‘jack tree’. 
t/t: ciri—citi ‘laughter’, turuppo-turupp2 ‘trump’. 
v/b : yellam —bellam ‘water’, ravile—rabile ‘in 
the morning’. 


Hv : kaļutto—kavutto ‘neck’, kolu—kovu ‘blade of 
plough’. 


m/v : amara—avara ‘beans’, ammāman—ammāvan 
‘uncle’. 


eu, — EN A 


yiv : ammāyi—ammāvi ‘mother-in-law’, marayi- 
kkuka—maravikkuka “to harden’. 
t/t : cefatti—céjatti ‘elder ^ brother's wife', 
: mattalə—matalə ‘leaf stalk of coconut'. 


| 
k/y : pitika —pitiya ‘shop’, kottaka—kottaya ‘tent’ | 
Iy.: kaluta—kayuta ‘donkey’, encre 
‘always’. 
438 | 
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nu : kanalə—kanalə ‘live coal’ „kūņo-kūta *mush- 
room”. 
kk/k : vettukkiļi—vettukiļi ‘locust’, manikkanjam— 
manikantam ‘wrist’. 
(b) PHONETIC REPLACEMENTS : 
/a/-/2/-/a/-/0/: maram | maram | maram | marom 


li]j-[|m-[o] : kayyi | kayyu | kayya 
Uju: onnU | onnu 


(C) MORPHEMIC REPLACEMENTS : 
nnu/ņu: varunnu —varugu ‘comes’ 
uka/uva: tittuka —tituva ‘to eat’ 
anjar; varānāyi—varārāyi ‘about to come’ 
ittujirt: vannitģo—vannitt9 ‘having come’ 
atti/i: panikkaratti —panikkari ‘servant woman’ 
kallal: kuttikal—kuttiyal ‘children’ 
inalineJe: kutti#a—kuitive —kuttiye ‘child (ac.)’ 
nta/nte/re/te : kugtītta—kuttītte—kutļīre—kuttīte *of 
i child”. 
(d) VARIANTS OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS : 
enlin: ente—itte ‘my’; #¿I—ñanwial—impal ‘we’ 
(exclusive); niy-nī-iyy ‘you’; avan—On ‘he’; 
aval—6| ‘she’; avar-ór-ol ‘they’. 


(e) VARIANTS OF PARTICLES: 
avatekkāttīm —avanekkāļum—avattēlum "than him’ ; 


pattu  vitam—pattisa ‘ten each’; patukkatte —patukke 


‘slowly’. 

n one may get teased for his 
into difficulties if his 
For those who shift ‘their 


Outside the home regio 
‘wrong usage’ and may even get 
regionalism happens to be a taboo. 
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fesidence ‘often for occupational or other purposes the speech 
may be less marked by regionalisms than other dialectal signs, 
caste, age and sex. 


10.6. Social Dialects: 


Social dialects are variants correlated with the socially 
established identity of the speakers. Society can be operationally 
defined as a group which selects and uses the type features of 
idiolects, Thus a social dialect can also be defined as the 
idolect of a society (Subramoniam, 1976). 1f societies differ, 
dialects also will differ. The contexts of social differences with 
which language variations can be correlated are many, but 
their validity need not be the same. There are three distinct 
social groups or communities in Kerala, the Hindus, Christians 
and Muslims, identifiable by their ritualistic and “domestic 
styles. While the Christians and Muslims are more or less 
homogenous communities, the subdivisions in both being confined 
to minor differences in faith, the Hindu Community comprises 
of several castes with varying degrees of prestige. attached to 
each; consequently, unlike Christians and Muslims, the, Hindus 
have many dialects. Among these the clearly’ identifiable are 
those of the Brahmins, Nairs, Tiyyas/Ezhavas and Harijans. 


The Christian dialect varies from the Standard dialect in 
lexical ‘items referring to ‘mainly kinship terms like appan/ 
appaccan ‘father’, ammaļammacci, "mother, appappan|uppappan 
‘father’s younger brother’, accayan ‘elder brother” and ammamma 
selder sister' and ritualistic terms like kurbāņa 


š : ‘holy communion’ 
and mamodisa ‘baptism’. 


° soap Absence of honorific plural imperative 
marker is a conspicous grammatical peculiarity of the Christian 
'dialect. Aspirated stops becoming unaspirated may be pointed 
out as major deviation from the phonemic pattern E the 
standard .dialect, as in bharam > baram 4 

.dayryam, but this fedture is shared by moct Sepo <. 
dialects as wel. . : A d 2 sari S ther community 


and dhayryam > 
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Thé Muslim dialect is the most divergent with an intonation 
pattern of its own. Lexical items related to kinship terms are 
peculiar as in umma ‘mother’, vappa ‘father’, ikka ‘elder 
brother”, etc. There are also a number of lexical items peculiar 
to Muslims outside the sphere of kinship, like ibilis "devil 
sakkattu ‘gift, haram undesirable’ and nikkāhu ‘marriage’. 
The Muslims have an additional *phoneme/L/, an interdental 
lateral continuant with heavy voicing}; aLLah ‘god’ in contrast 
with /1/ and /]/ of alla ‘not’ and vaļļam ‘boat’ (Subrmoniam, 
1977). The phoneme/l/ of the standard dialect is manifested 
as /y/, as in ko]i > koyi and a regular variation is found 
between /v/ and /b/ as in vali > vayi/bayi. Free variations 
between y/j and v/g are also found in some instances as in 
kayyəlkajjə ‘hand’? and pūvolpuggo ‘flower’ (Panikkar, 1967). 
An interesting grammatical peculiarity noticed in this dialect 
is worth mentioning: viz. the presence of first person plural 
form nam in nammaļ, parallel to the second person plural nim 
available in other dialects. 


Among the Hindu caste dialects, the Brahmin dialect is 
closer to standard dialect in phonemic structure, grammatical 
features and lexicon though in the last one there are few items 
in the kinship category peculiar to the caste like apphan 
‘father’s younger brother’, vēļi ‘wife’ and unni ‘male child’. 
The non-brahmin dialects show deviations according to the 
position each caste maintains in the social ladder, The Nair 
dialect is nearer to the Brahmin dialect, while the Ezhava/ 
Tiyya Dialect is nearer to the Harijan dialect. The Harijan 
dialect is maximally away from the standard dialect showing 
traces of the early historical dialect like pronominal terminations 
as in ajiyan pūn-ēn ‘I, the humble, go” (Gopinathan Nair, 1967). 
An intensive study of the dialects of Malayalam spoken by 
Nairs, Ezhavas and Muslims in a village near Trivandrum City 
(Subramoniam, 1977) has revealed that the Nair and Ezhaya 
dialects are nearer to each other than the Muslim dialect. The 


Muslim dialect is nearer to  Bzhava. dialect than the Nair 
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dialect. The inferences drawn from this are (1) the Ezhavas 
are moving up towards the Nair speech and (2) the conversion 
to Islam was mainly from Ezhavas. 


Communal and caste differences in Malayalam vocabulary 
may be classified into two types, In the first type one has a 
loan-word while the other has a native word. Muslim: masjid; 
Hindu: ksétram, Christian: palli ‘place for worship’. In the 
second type both have native terms with change in shapes : 
mala > maya, mala ‘rain’, pulu > puyu, pusu ‘worm’. 


Phonological comparisons of caste dialects show that the 
castes belonging to the upper strata frequently preserve the 
non-native phonology while those of the lower strata assimilate 
them to the native pattern as in mukham > mukam ‘face’. 
Morphological differences mostly involve varying shapes of 
morphemes as in ninnal, inal ‘you’ (pl, ñaññal, Aalu ‘we’ 
(excl) kuttiyute, kupsinte, kuttīre ‘of child’. Differences of 
this sort cannot be explained by regular phonemic correspon- 
dences (Bright, 1976). The upper and lower castes make 
innovations in their speech independant of each other. In the 
former the innovations are conscious and without seriously 
affecting the established norms whereas in the latter it is rather 
unconscious, the underlying motif for innovations being ease in 
communication. 


There have recently been a few attempts to minimise the 


significance attached to caste dialects assuming the caste 


difference in dialects as a marginally determinent variable only 
at the rural subcaste level (Pattanayak, 1974). More detailed 
studies would, however, lead us to the conclusion that in the 
Indian situation, caste status is the dominant variable in speech 
(Bean, 1974). The traditional social groups in the Indian society 
are clearly visible in castes. - Theoritically, equal educational 
opportunities should- eliminate caste differentiation, but it is 
found: that although the educated generally tend to gloss over 


their caste origin in professional life, their "intimate relationships 
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are with people of like-caste birth (Harold, 1964), This means 
that they have a way of passing in public but not in private, 
the former being a question of code switching, Forms elicited 
from informants elsewhere have attested this (Roy, 1976) and 
its applicability to Malayalam is unquestionable. 


10.7. Biological Dialects: 


Biological dialects are variants resulting from circumstances 
primarily biological rather than linguistic. The token features 
of a language in an individual may be due to physiological 
reasons, food habits, climatic conditions, etc. By the society 
accepting the individual features, they will become type features 
ie. part of the dialect (Subramoniam, 1977). The features 
which thus become part of group membership are mainly two 
types, viz. those related with age and sex. 


Speakers of Malayalam can be classified under four main 
age groups: very young (upto 15 years) young (between 15 and 
30 years), middle aged (30 to 60 years) and old (above 60 years). 
Each of these groups shows special speech pattern with 
considerable differences in phonological grammatical and lexical 
levels. The most characteristic feature of the very young is 
under differentiation. They often use same sounds, grammatical 
units and lexicon in different contexts: voiceless for voiced, 
unaspirated for aspirated, present tense for past tense. Non- 
adherence to standard norms in construction of sentences also 
is natural in the speech of the very young. The speech of 
the old provides striking contrast to that of the very young, 
with developed phonological and grammatical patterns, maximally 
near to the standard speech depending on the educational 
levels. A tendency for slow and short utterances also is not 
unusual in the speech of the old. The youth dialect is marked 
by its lexical receptivity, indigenous and foreign, and is the 
liveliest of the four groups. The middle aged shows more 
predilection for occupational jargon and are more conscious 
about the social values inherent in different dialects, 
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Women speakers of Malayalam are relatively less exposed 
to the world outside their household and consequently their | 
speech habits remain rather undisturbed unlike those of men. | 
A reverse situation is available in- certain communities like that | 
of the fishermen in which the men are relatively less exposed. | 
Physiological and pychological aspects also are conducive to | 
divergence in the speech of men and women. Taboo and swear 
words are preposterous in both sexes but the degree of 
preposterousness is more in women than in men. | 
i 
f 


A few features common to women’s speech but rare to 
men's may be indicated here. In informal situations the 
purpose of women's speech is, as a rule, contact rather than | 
communication whereas in men it is the reverse. Women use 
more intensifiers in their speech; ottiri, niraye and so on. The 
proportion of euphemisms and nice words, is relatively high in the 
speech of women. The inborn capability for subtle distinctions 
attested by researchers (Martin, 1981) also gets reflected in 
their speech. 


10.8. Conclusion : 


The four kinds of dialects discussed above cannot be 
considered as independent of each other, but crisscross and | 
overlap. Any idiolect of Malayalam may be described in terms 
of participation in all the four varieties viz., historical, regional, 
social and biological. Variants may also be explained in 


terms of parameters like ethnic background, education and | 
occupations. | 
These statements are general and tentative in nature. More | 

l 


intensive investigations are necessary for a DTecise assessment of 
the dialects of Malayalam. 
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K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 


Language Stratification and 
Social Hierarchy 


11.1. Introduction: 

In the present paper, Ī propose to discuss one aspect of 
the intimate interconnection between language behaviour and 
the social background that existed in Malayalam till recently, 
namely, the reflections of the class distinctions of society in 
its linguistic behaviour. With the development of democratic 
ideals of a classless society, many of the old linguistic 
nato based on social hierarchy. are fast disappearing and 
have become a phenomenon of yesterday or have assumed new: 
disguise as polite speech habits. ` 
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| 
11.2. Status ludicators : | 


In Malayalam, the intricacy of familiar, polite, and honorific 
forms in social etiquette had developed to a bewildering degree. 
Till recently a fine distinction in the linguistic behaviour 
between the master and the servant was scrupulously observed 
by the people. The aristocratic Nampütiri Brahmins and the 
princely Rajas of the land belonged to the highest rungs in 
the social hierarchy, and the ordinary people like those of the 
Nair community and the lower class people had to use honorific 
and polite terms while speaking to them. The strict etiquette 
regarding the language to be employed was known as ācāram 
parayuka and the special language was termed  acarabhasa. | 
There are two distinct sets of terms, one to be used while | 
referring to the servants' own affairs and another for referring | 
to the master and his possessions. The terms ‘servant’ and 
*master' here refer only to the social position and the castes | 
to which the people belonged and not to their economic | 
position. This linguistic etiquette has almost disappeared now, | 
and is reflected only in some of the social novels and dramas like | 
Indulēkha by Chandu Menon, Kēralēšvaran by T. Raman Nambisan 
and Atukkaļayilninno Arannattēkko by V. T. Bhattatirippad. 
The vestiges of that system are too many to be wiped off at 


one stroke and since some of us were brought up under such 
a system of etiguette, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it is not impossible to give a fairly 
correct description of this elaborate and complicated linguistic 
convention. 


While talking to the higher caste People the lower caste 
person was expected to refer to himself or herself by the term 
ajiyan ‘servant’. The phrase vita kolluka “to get your 


permission’ was used by the servant class Very often and meant 
different things in different ` "contexts, 


mean "I shall say’, ‘I shall go” or 


apiyan via ‘koljam can 
‘I shall come? depending on 


the term to be 
u for 
responding to a call from the superiors, VE 


| 

the context. zānļerān “king? was x 
a | 
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In the dcarabhisa many of the common objects. have 
different terms, one set to be used to refer to those belonging 
to the lower class. people and the other set to refer to those 
of the superior. tiru, tr and paļļi are prefixed to make honorific 
declarations: trkkāl/ trppādam | tiruvati ‘feet’, tiruméni ‘body’; 
tiruvati and tiruméni are also used to refer to persons of the 
higher caste; tiruméni is often used also as a form of address, 
just like tirumanassu ‘mind’ (in the sense of the person); 
pallimetta ‘bed’, pallikkuruppu ‘sleep’. The terms ati and palam 
are prefixed to words for showing humility: agikkitāvu ‘child’ 
(son or daughter), palamtanta ‘father’, paļamtaļļa ‘mother’. 


The inferior class person has to refer to his house as 
kuppamātam or kuppātu ‘the hut in the gutter. There are 
different terms for the houses of different communities: mana | 
illam for Nampūtiris, maģham for Tamil Brahmins, Cakyars and 
Nampitis, kūvilakam/kottāram for princes, variyam for Variyars, 
pisāram for Pisarotis, puspakam for Nampiyār, vipu for Nairs, 
kutil | cāļa for Pulayas. 


Terms referring to the wife or womenfolk are also different. 
akattuļļāļu, āttēmmāru, antarjanam and vēļi for Nampūtiri 
women; pattanāji (< patni+ati in the case of afitiri and comatiri 
who have performed sacrifice); amyar for Tamil Brahmins; 
nētyāramma (< nāyar+tti4+ār), nésyar or kejgilamma for the 
wife of princes; bharya or keffiyol for Nairs; asaricci, tiyyatti, 
paracci, cerumi, kuratti, pātti (for Pāņan), varasyar, mararsyar, 
potuvaļsyār, etc. referring to the castes; i/lottamma for Cikyar, 
brāhimaņiamma for Nampléan, umma for Muslims (maplacci is 
less polite). "The husband normally calls his wife by her name, 
except in the case of the consorts of princes. The female of 
tampurün can be tampuratrti or tampuran itself as in the case 
of ammattampurān, subhadra tampuran, etc. - 'The husband is not 
addressed by name by the.wife, but in a circumlocutious way. 
Now among Nair women the tendency is to call the husband 
as céttan ‘brother’; the brother being referred to as ūppa or 
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óppan. The sister calls her brother's wife as cēttatti (-amma), | 
and her own sister as cëcci. | 


11.3. Addressing : 


In Malayalam there are more than half a dozen terms for 
addressing a person.  mi[niyyo, tan, ninnal, anno, ivitunno, 
tiruméni, tirumanassa (—kontə), etc. in the increasing order of 
importance. The Tamil Brahmin is referred to as ayyar or 
svāmi, while paliar is considered derogatory. pattatti refers to 
the female of Eļuttaccan (kafuppagjan is derogatory), while 
amyür is used to the female of the Tamil Brahmin. Princes 
refer to ayyar as ayyan (without using the honorific plural). 
In the book on the life of Mahakavi Uļļūr Parame$vara Ayyar | 
by Vaakkutkūr Rājarāja Varma (entitled Mahakavi Ullūr), the 
poet is throughout referred to as Paramésvara ayyan and never 
as ayyar. This is not intended to be derogatory, but the l 
author who is a Raja is using his prerogatory in the social 
hierarchy. When an advocate was introduced to a Nampitiri 


as *barister', promptly came the remark, ‘‘baristan is enough 
for me, no honorific plural". 


11.4. Food, Bath, Death, Etc.: 


According to the acarabhasa, the servant refers to the 


master's food as amaréttu ‘nectar’, and to his own as karikkāti 


“dirty rice-water' or palamkanai “old rice gruel? Such a 


distinction is applied to new objects also as kāppiamarettu and 
kāppikarikkāķi. The servant's paddy is nelppatir *chalf" and his 
rice Kallari *rice full of stones'. The master's salt is patannappuli | 


whereas the servants manalakaram *sand-food'. The master’s 


son and daughter are uņņi and omana (or peñkitayu), while the 
servant's cekkan and pennu. The master's bath is nīrājtukuli, 
while the servant's nanayuka. For deities it is aratta ! ee 
master's death is #ppetuka, nātunīinuka and HERR ujuka 
while the servant's kuttampilakkuka, The master’s movement 
is eļunnaļļuka while the servant's viakoļļuka, The honorific 
term for wedding is fyftāliccāritu and vēļi, while the humble 
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terms are putamuri, tuni kojukkuka and anti urannuka, A 
detailed list of the terms of ēcārabhāsā in Malayalam, with 
guotations from literature, is given elsewhere (Kunjunni Raja, 
1962). 


11.5. Caste and Language: 

For long, Indian society has been stratified into different 
castes, and linguists found it easier to analyse and study caste 
dialects rather than the social class dialects. Recently D. P. 
Pattanayak’s (1975) paper on ‘Caste and Language’ has rightly 
pointed out that the phenomenon of caste cannot be taken as 
the sole variable characterizing dialects in India. From the 
controversy that followed the paper, it has been made clear 
that when scholars speak of caste dialects in India, it is assumed 
that the term ‘caste’ is not used in the exclusive sense of the 
well-defined caste of the social system, but to the caste cluster 
or community, and that even within the same community or 
caste-cluster regional variations do exist. It is also noted that 
modern education, frequent travel, the radio and the press do 
affect the purity of dialects, communal or regional, and in 
most cases there is the phenomenon of ‘code switching’ in 
situations of diglossia, Persons desirous of moving up the social 
scale Jearn what words to use and what words to avoid, for 


acceptance in the higher circle, 


11.6, Sanskrit — Status and Convention : 

In the linguistic hierarchy which existed in Kerala for long, 
Sanskrit held the highest rank. People of the higher castes 
princes, Variyars and Pigarvajies who were 
good sghalars in Sanskrit used Sanskrit loan words unconsciously 
everyday Malayalam speech; others wha were not so 
g tried to use Sanskrit words consciously 
for seceplance in the higher cingle, Poets in Malayalam often 
felt it necessary ta defend their Wee of the mother tongue. 
Msimilramitenzikapite (don dept it gu the ground that 
it io mixed with Hie market (OREN WA Baygaida Panikkar, 


like the Mampūtiris, 


in their 
well read in that ananas 
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Even the great popular poet Kuñcan . Nampyār found it 
expedient to state that he was equally proficient in Sanskrit 
and Malayalam, and that he was using the simple Malayalam 
language to make his poems easily accessible to the common 
man for whom they were intended. Even now an analysis will 
show that writers who are not good scholars in Sanskrit use 
more Sanskrit loan words in Malayalam than the real scholars. 
Sanskrit has permeated the different strata in society, including 
Christians and Muslims and the Hindus belonging to the 
backward communities. The Nampatiri dialect contained less 
Sanskritic words than the dialect of the ampalavasi communities. 


Till recently there was a convention in many of the 
aristocratic and Brahmin families that the pure Malayalam 
Words referring to the birds and beasts should not be used 
early. in the morning, but the corresponding Sanskrit terms 
should be used instead: aja, gaja, vayasa, sunaka, asva, etc. 
The Nampütiri boys, after their upapayana initiation, had also 
certain restriction in the use of Malayalam; the well-known 
joke about Tolan calling out panasi dasayam pasi as a 
Sanskritized form of cakki pattayattil kayari (The maid servant 
Cakki has entered the granary) is indicative of this convention. 
In the dialectical variations based on region and 


community. 
historical events have had a role to play. 


In the Travancore 
area where in the language school Sanskrit was taught, the 
spoken language is found to contain more Sanskrit loan words 


than in the northern region, and the pronunciation is nearer 


to bookish language; in the dialects in the Cochin and Malabar 


areas, words are uttered with great speed leading to tlie elision 


of many sounds. The Muslim language contains more Urdu 


and Arabic loan words, and the Palghat dialect contains more 
of Tamil loan-words, especially the Tamil Brahmin dialect 
11.7. In Literature: 


ntūttāņgo pareņe (° what are you Saying) is clearly a Trichur 
Christian speech. kyippasšaņto is typically a Nair speech from 
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Shoranur - Ottaapalam area. okkattilla. varattilla etc. are in the 
Travancore dialects. By analysing the regional elements in the 
works of Kuñcan Nampyār, it is possible to know where he 
wrote a particular Tuļļal work. The Nampūtiri dialect of 
Central Kerala has been preserved in works like AtukkaJayilnin- 
narannattēkko by V. T. Bhattatirippad; the Ernad Moplah dialect 
is fully utilized in the works of P. C. Kuttikrishnan alias Uroob; 
the Nair dialect of South Malabar is exemplified in Chandu 
Menon's Zndulékha. The normal style of C. V. Raman Pillai is 
rather Sanskritized, though the words of some low characters 
preserve their dialectic peculiarities. The astrologer community 
of Paņikkar used Sanskritized language in their professional 
language, but switched on to their own dialect in everyday life. 
The popular joke about Pagikkattiyar's code-switching is telling. 
One day when customers came to see Panikkar. his wife repeated 
the sentence she had been taught by him: ““panikkar viréca- 
nattinnayi ausadham panam ceytu sayyayil sukhamám vaņņam 
sayikkayāņo ”. One of the cnstomers asked her: *mmafyo 
paņikkattiyāre '? (Then what happened?), Automatically came the 
prompt reply: naitgo'mņi tūri (Then had several loose motions). 


The Tamil Brahmin Palghat dialect is found fully exploited 
in Malayattur Ramakrishnan's novel Vérukaj. The Christian 
dialect of the later half of the 19th Century can be seen clearly 
preserved in the Mariyamma natakam. Even now some of the 
cinemas give a realistic picture of different communities, 
preserving in tact their dialects — especially the Nampūtiris and 
the Muslims. But tbe steam roller of modern civilization tends 
to remove all the dialectic variations and produce a sort of 
standardized language. But distinctions between the standard 
dialect and the colloquial, the formal and the intimate are bound 
to continue. A careful examination will show that there is 
difference in language even on the basis of politics. In the same 
way a literary gathering will have its own peculiar features with 
special words, though the term dialect is not used to their 


Speech. 
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K. M. GEORGE 
Proverbs, Idioms and Place Names 


12.1. Introduction : 
The history of Malayalam language, more particularly its 
origin and early evolution, is still shrouded in disputed theories 


and conjectures, partly owing to the paucity of early literary 


documentation and partly because concerted and intensive 


research has not gone into the relevant areas having available 
is a historical heritage, the product of 


continued social usage, Hence cultural expresions of society like 
proverbs, 'dioms and place -names have a special relevance in 
the study of linguistic evolution as they are conditioned by the 
inherent features of the concerned languages, 
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Proverbs have been defined as the integrated formulae of 
the vast and variegated experiences of the mass-mind. The 
‘mass? here may mean not only village elders and wise men, but 
old ladies and ordinary folk. Aphorisms and maxims also come 
under the same general category, but with a slightly different 
shade of meaning. They are pithy sayings with a general bearing 
on life. 


By idioms we mean a specific character of language as 
expressed in a succession of words. The import of the idiom 
is not obvious through knowledge of the individual meanings of 
the constituent words, but only through familiarity with the 
genius of the language. Idioms form the very life and soul of 
a language. There is some connection between proverbs and 
idioms as idiomatic expressions are quite common in proverbs 
and aphorisms. 4 


Place -names however are a different category altogether. 
They are words of special value; historical, linguistic, anthro- 


pological and ethnological. They have several stories to unfold, 
not all of them in the some way. 


In order to focus our attention on the lacunae and the weak 
points in the researches made so far, it is necessary to project 
an over-all picture of the language Scene, recognizing the various 
contributory elements. In the evolution and growth of cultivated 
languages, two distinct layers are discernible 


: the ‘lower layer’ 
and the ‘upper layer’. 


The lower layer is usually referred to as 
the spoken or colloquial language. It js actually the language of 
ordinary life, the language of the kitchen, the farm and the 
market, which is a must for all. This indeed is the ‘core 


language' the base of the communication System without which 
normal human life is not possible. 


The “upper layer” involves a higher region of communication, 
bringing in some aspect or other of cultured life. 
times referred to as the literary language ; 
term would be ‘recorded language’. 


It is some- 
but a more precise 
In every language this layer 
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develops later than the lower layer, The recorded language 
comprises four categories: 


(i) The Language of Administration: This is the language of 
the ruling class, of governmental administration and courts, Old 
examples are found in inscriptions, 


(ii) The Language of Worship: The prayers and songs used 
in worship show a somewhat stylized and mixed dialect. These 
dialects have evolved in the precincts of churches, mosques, 
temples and mutts. 


(iii) The Language of Knowledge: This is the language of 
the learned class, the scholars and pundits. In works on philo- 
sophy, science and grammar we come across this category of 


language. 


(iv) The Language of Literature : This is a highly evolved 
and ornate dialect of the poet, the writer of creative talent. 
Manipravala and Patu schools are good examples. 


A language which satisfies the needs of the lower layer 
sarily be competent to answer the needs of the 
upper layers. The upper dialects have all evolved from the 
core language which is really the older and has the basic 
structure. Proverbs, idioms and place-names have, by and large, 
emerged from the core language. Hence, their study is vital 
and significant in the reconstruction of the early period of the 
language. The field is practically virgin and beset with 
difüculties of various kinds. This paper, therefore, is only a 


preliminary exposition. 


need not neces 


122. Proverbs: 


We have already defined th 
are allied terms like *old sayings’, 
popular Malayalam word is palamcol wh 
though it is used as a synonym for prover 
terms are sadysavākyam, aptavakyam, etc. 
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be noted is that a large number of these sayings are very old. 
It should, however, be noted that more such sayings and 
aphorisms have been added in the recent past too. 


In all the major languages of India, we have collections 
of proverbs a few of them with their English equivalents. In 
Malayalam too there have been some attempts in this direction. 
Among these the following publications are noteworthy : 


(1) Basel Mission publication from Mangalore containing 
about 1200 proverbs. 


(2) Malayalam-Englishj Pajamcollukai, compiled by Karuna- 
karan Nair and published by Vellamkulam Book Depot. 


(3) The compilation ed. by Pilo Paul containing over 2500 
proverbs. 


(4) A Manuscript of 107 pages kept in the Oriental 


Manuscripts Library at Madras which contains about 
1000 proverbs. 


(S) 2001 Paļamcollukaļ, compiled by Rev. K. T. Chakkunny. 
(6) Patinàyiram Palamcollukal compiled by the same author. 


(7) By far the most comprehensive compilation is by the 
concerted efforts of P. C. Kartha entitled Palamcol 
Prapañcam first published in 1966. A revised and 
enlarged version brought out by him in 1277 isa very 
valuable publication for researchers and other serious 
students of this branch of learning. 


P. C. Kartha has been able 


; to collect nearly 10,000 
proverbs (9944 to be precise). 


; i We may take it that even this 
is not an exhaustive collection, but certainly a very useful one 


which has proved that concerted efforts will pay dividends. Before 
Kartha took upon himself this job, Velayudhan Panikkaseri 
had brought out a compilation entitled Patinayiram Paļamcollukaļ 
though he had included only 8800. Sister languages like Tamil 
Telugu and Kannada also have collections which indi E. 
existence of about, 10,000 Droverbs in each bes 3 icate the 
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Kartha's work contains a usefel preface and a few appendices 
which are even more useful: Appendix (I); A compilation of 
comparable proverbs in the languages Malayalam, Tamil, 
Kannada, Telugu, Hindi and English. (II) An Index of nyāyās 
in Sanskrit with their equivalents in Malayalam. (III) A Subject 
Index. (IV) A bibliography of publications on the subject. 


Though Kartha has not carried out any full-fledged research 
throwing light on the linguistic aspect of the proverbs in 
Malayalam, the work he has done, especially the identification 
and listing of comparable proverbs, is a useful groundwork. 


Proverbs throw a lot of light on the traditional culture of 
the community speaking the language. The fauna, the flora 
and the landscape in general. will figure in several proverbs. 
There will also be references to the places of worship, the 
rituals, the art of battle, agriculture, trade and other occupations, 
festivals and places of significance. If proverbs are carefully 
categorised under such headings profitable studies can be made, 


One of the most rewarding field of study will be a cross- 
sectional investigation based on languages. A large percentage 
of the proverbs are old, some of them have come from a stage 
before the language had evolved a system of recording. 
However, it should be noted that the form in which the 
proverbs exist in common parlance, do not necessarily exhibit 
their earlier linguistic structures. Some phonological changes 
must have happened during the transition from generation to 
generation. Even morphological modifications cannot be ruled 
out. All the same, it should be borne in mind that sufficient 
vestiges of the old form of the language would remain even in 
the modified form enabling us to get a glimpse of the early 
structural pattern. And quite a few must have withstood the 
ravages of time. It is particularly so because a very large 
percentage of the proverbs do possess specific rhythms and 
attractive rhymes. Normally the modernising trend would not 
affect factors like rhythm and rhyme as that would spoil the 
innate grace and charm so natural to the proverbs. 
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As proverbs reflect the experience of the mass-mind and 
as human nature is the same everywhere, it is only logical that 
there is a common element in a good proportion of the 
proverbs irrespective of the region from which these have 
emerged and the languages in which they are couched. We 
may consider this as a universal phenomenon. But, undoubtedly, 
there will be regional features in almost all proverbs, reflecting 
the culture of the respective areas and the idioms in which the 
ideas have been expressed. Just as the various regional cultures 
reflect a common denominator which we call the national 
culture, we can easily identify a common national element in 
the proverbs of the many languages of a nation. 


To illustrate this point we can cite a few examples: 

(i) poubē gayē cchubbàhone dubē gokar āyē naghar ghana 
ghātka (Hindi) 

(ii) vayarrupilļayē nampi kaippiļļayē kotuttatu (Tamil) 

(iii) atuppilē tiyum pēyi, vāyile tavijum poyi (Malayalam) 


Though the basic idea in these proverbs ix the same, each 
language expresses the experience in its own way. Here is an 
example having an Indian emphasis: 


(i) jahām gud hoga vahām makkhiyam hogim (Hindi) 
(ii) fen uaranal i tētivarum (Tamil) 
(iii) tēnēvunna corayigalu pūgavutavi (Telugu) 


(iv) enpņakkujattinu currum erumpu (Malayalam) 


A general comparative survey of the proverbs in the four 


major Dravidian languages Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and 


Malayalam reveals three major categories: (1) Proverbs which 
have the same ideas and the same kind of expression, but only 
the language is different, (2) Proverbs which have the B ideas 


but different manner of expressing the same. and (3) Proverbs 
+ 3 


which have no resemblance either in ideas Or in expression 
'AM these categories are significant and hundreds of Soret 


can be classified under each category. 
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Keeping Malayalam as the base, Kartha has been able to 
sort out only 585 Malayalam proverbs having clear correspond- 
ences in ideas with proverbs of sister tongues. The following 
have becn identified as the equivalent proverbs in the three 
other languages: . 


Tamil 348 
Kannada 196 
Telugu 248 


The correspondence taking Malayalam as the base is roughly as 
follows: Malayalam: Tamil: Kannada: Telugu = 12:7 : 4 : 5. 
While this indicates closer link between Malayalam and Tami] 
as compared to those between Malayalam and Kannada, or 
Malayalam and Telugu, it should also be noted that out of 
about 10,000 proverbs in Malayalam Kartha has been able to 
identify only about 350 proverbs which are closely allied to 
Tamil. Out of these, the number which reflects linguistic 
nearness is fewer still. This throws considerable light on the 
independent development of Malayalam. 


The most important point in this paper is the extent of 
light the study of Malayalam proverbs can throw on the major 
question of the origin and “early evolution of Malayalam 
language. Scholars are -generally in agreement as regards the 
close relationship of Tamil and Malayalam. But the exact 
nature of “Tamil Malayalam relationship’ has remained a 
problematic and controversial area for well over a century. The 
seminal statement made by Caldwell that Malayalam is a very 
ancient and much altered ‘offshoot’ of Tamil could neither be 
obliterated nor proved beyond doubt. If Malayalam and Tamil 
originated from an earlier branch of Dravidian, when did they 
separate from each other and what contacts did they maintain 
later? These are guestions which need detailed investigation and 


research. 


The living language is the spoken tongue (lower layer) and 
the various layers of recorded languages are purposeful extensions 
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of this livipg tongue. Thus the main problem can be put in 
ordinary parlance in this manner: What was the nature of the 
language spoken by the people of Kerala, say 1500 years ago? 
Was it a dialect of Tamil, similar to the Tamil spoken in 
Madurai, Tinneveli or Sri Lanka with minor regional variations? 
If so, the Tamil dialect of Kerala must have evolved during 
the last 1500 years on lines parallel to those dialects in Madurai 
and Sri Lanka. But that is not what we find during the last 
several centuries. We have a full-fledged independent language 
with its own distinctive features. 


A close examination of the old sayings in Malayalam also 
bears this out. The vast majority of proverbs current in 
Tamilnadu are not in use here. There are at least 10,000 
proverbs current in Tamil. Out of these about 350 have 
corresponding versions in Kerala. Among them there may be 
about a hundred which are related linguistically also. But this 


is an insigniicant number in a multitude which runs into 
thousands. 


An examination of the apparently resembling pairs of 
proverbs in Tamil and Malayalam is bound to revea] their 
significant divergencies. For instance, the Tamil proverb, 
ukkantallavo  patukkanam has the following “equivalent in 
Malayalam: irunnittē kalu nīggāvū. The forms, ippati and appari 
as found in the Malayalam proverb, eji] ippati payarril appati, 
obviously sound as Tamil, but here again the Tamil equivalent 
is deviant: pallikkapakku puļļikkutavātu, 


Furthermore, the Malayalam characteristic features, namely, 
nasalization, palatalization and the ai > a change which ETC 
being referred to as exclusive historical 
corroborated in the proverbs, 
Malayalam features in tact, 


innovations, are not 
as & sizeable number retain the 


I It is Possible, however, to argue 
that the forms which have come down to us would have 


undergone the changes through oral transmissions a 


3 RES Cross genera- 
tions. ` But, how could we imagine that the old : 


traces have 
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been totally wiped off from them? A more pertinent factor is 
the absence of pronominal terminations in the finite verbs of 
Malayalam proverbs. Therefore, a more profound.and detailed 
study of Malayalam proverbs, perhaps, would validate the 
contention that Malayalam branched off from its proto-stage 
independently like Kannada and Telugu, without having a stage 
of coexistence with Tamil, 


12.3. Idioms: 


The art of expressing ideas in a catchy and compact 
manner naturally brings in the idea of idiomatic expressions, 
Idiom is an expression peculiar to a language conveying a 
distinct meaning. It reflects the genius of the language. The 
idoms are words or phrases without a sentence structure. 
Idioms occasionally go contrary to the generally accepted rules 
of grammar. Not only the special characteristics of a language, 
but also its growth will be reflected in the idioms. There are 
two collections of idioms in Malayalam: 1! 


(1) Sailipradipam (1967) compiled by Vatakkumkoor 
Rajaraja Varma. 


(2) Malayāla Saili Nighanju (1937) compiled by 
T. Ramalingam Pillai. 


On a rough estimation, there are about 15,000 idioms enlisted 
in the above. works. 


Generally speaking, idioms are not easily transplanted in a 
new language. However, some idioms do cross the barriers 
between languages, particularly when the languages are in long 
and intimate contact with one another. Thus cayakkoppayile 
koturikārru ‘storm in.a tea-cup’, ākāsakkējja keļtuka “build 
castles in the air’, etc. are obviously imported from English 
into Malayalam (see George, 1972: 30, 31, 253-255 for more 
details). Despite the prolonged contact the number of such 
transcreated- idioms is less than a hundred. 
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The number of idioms that are common to Tamil and 
Malayalam are more for obvious reasons. There are some 
idioms which are borrowed from Sanskrit like mapasa vaca 
karmaņā, gajasnünam and Kkukkujastanyodayam (kolikku mula 
varuka). However, without a detailed study on the subject, it 
would be premature to draw definite conclusions. 


There are thousands of Malayalam idioms which reflect 
the culture of the region. Even a cursory glance will reveal 
that they could not have originated in other areas. A few 
examples are given below: 


(i) ampiran ālappuļaykku poyatupole 

(ii) kāyamkuļam val 

(ii) u]la kanniyil parra vīļuka 

(iv) centa kotrikkuka 

(v) patayaņi tulluka 

(vi) cunjaykka kotuttu valutanañña vāinikkuka 
(vii) cakkinu veccatu kokkinu koņtu 


About 95% of the vast collection of about 15000 idioms 
is germane to Malayalam pure and simple, Their phonology 
and grammar are typically Malayalam. A detailed investigation 


will bear useful results which will aid us in the study of the 
evolution of the language. 


12.4. Place-names: 


The science which relates to names in all their aspects is 
called ‘Onomastics’. That which deals with place-names is 
called ‘Toponomastics’ or ‘Toponymy’ in popular language. 
Place names are words of special value — historical, linguistic, 
anthropological and ethnological, 


Each place-name has a story to tell: 
the same way; some are old,. : 
more significant than others, 


not all of them in 
Some are.recent, and some are 


i . i : The problem pertains to the difficulty 
in discovering those stories concealed behind the place-names 


We come across fossilized representations ‘of an immemorial 
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past fn place-names. Our present task is to discuss certain 
peculiarities of the linguistic structures of the Dravidian place- 
names with special reference to Malayalam. 


Many place-names allow various interpretations and because 
language has changed considerably down the centuries it is very 
difficult to reconstruct the old forms and the basis for their 
present nomenclatures. In several cases fanciful etymological 
explanations have been offered. Since a good number of place- 
names preserve the archaic features of the language in full or 
in fragments, it becomes necessary to deal with them from a 
phylogenetic point of view. A proper analysis of place-names 
can, therefore, be conducted only against the background of 
the historical evolution of the language. In many cases, stems, 
affxes, morphophonemic alternations and ways of compounding 
which are not recorded elsewhere are found existing in place- 
names as retentions of the pre-literary stage of the language. 
The toponomical study, hence, contributes to various branches 
of language study, like lexizography, dialectology, phonology 
and principles of word-formation. 


The structure of place-names falls into two categories, 
*monolexical' and ‘multilexical’, the latter being more in number 
than the former. In regard to the segmentation of multilex:cal 
forms, opinions vary in many cases. For instance, the name 
Tiruvantapuram, accrording to some scholars, consists of three 
elements, tiru (< $ri) the prefix, ananta (the name of the 
celestial serpent), the stem and puram (< pura ‘habitation’), 
the suffix. We can, however, consider the same as consisting 


of two functional elements, namely, (a) the substantival element 


puram and (b) the adjectival element tiruvaganta. 
In a large number of cases, instead of personal names, we 
These adjectival elements usually 


have a special determining quality and hen € they C US 
termed ‘specific elements’ or ‘specifics’. The . Si ake 
normally, indicates ‘genus’ or ‘class’ and hence they may ve 
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called ‘generic elements’ -or ‘generics’. For instance, in 
Tārrāpuram and Paļļikoņjapuram, the ultimate lexeme, puram | 
is a generic term and those preceeding it are the specifics. 


The specifics fall into nine broad types as exemplified 
below: 


(1) DESCRIPIIVE NAMES: 


(The specifics denote descriptive attributes) 


cennannūr — (cem + kunnu + ūr = 

‘red - hill - village’) 
Punalūr — (puņal = water) | 
Nīņtakara — (nigga =- long) | 


(2) INCIDENT NAMES: 


(An incident at the place making it memorable) 


Vijayawada — (vijaya = victory) 
Raktapura — (rakta = blood) 
Dhanuvaccapuram — (dhanu = bow) 


(3) POSSESSIVE NAMES: 
(The idea of ownership forms the basis of this category.) 


| 
Taj tarampalam — (tattān = goldsmith) | 
Tārrāpuram — (the place belongs to the Tatas) | 
Agasara Kallu — (agasa = washerman; i 


kallu = stone) ` | 
(4) COMMEMORATIVE NAMES: 
(Names given in honour of a dignitary come under this type 
as in Leningrad.) 
Kēsavadāsapuram 
Jawahar Nagar 


(5) EUPHEMISTIC NAMES: 
Notes Destowed US idea of māking a good: impression 

or establishing favourable auspices.) 

Mangalappula cic 


(mañgalam = prosper 
8 
Pūntēppa x r pety) 


(2u = flower; tūpp2 = farm) 
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(6) FABRIGATED NAMES: 
Cotton Hill — (from parutti = cotton; 
kumna sa hill) 
(7) SHIFT NAMES: 
(These result from the shift of the specilio from one 
generic to another in the vicinity.) 
Vatapalani — (vata = north) 
Belako]a — (bel = white; koja = pond) 


(8) MISINTERPRETED NAMES: 
(Often this happens on account of mishearing or misinter- 
pretation of an obsolete or foreign word,) 
Tiruccizappaļļi = ‘Trichy 


Kovai = Coimbatore 
(9) MISTAKE NAMES; 
(These arise from failuro in transmission, either oral pr 
written.) 
Ambitpan bridge |: Hamilton bridge, 
(ambhittan = barber) 


The origination of the last Ihres categories is unnatural and 
hence they are not as valuable as others, especially For linguistic 


appraisal. 


Once established firmly, place-names cling with great 
pertinacity and survive. However, they are subject to change 
of form; certain sounds are dropped, some get shifted and 
stress is sometimes transferred. Occasionally, mutilation takes 
place in such a manner that the origina! form cannot be 
easily reconstructed. Some or the important changes are given 
below: 


(1) CHANGE Of AFFIXES: 
ger (Munger) / > gu (kodagu) 


giri > 
ksētrā > ehatra (Ahichātrā) 
palli > poli (iruecīrapoļi) 
] pura > pari tra (Mārūra) 
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(2) BLISIONS: 
nagara > Nar 
ayodhya > Audh 
maigalavūru > Mangaļūru 


(3) CHANGE OF CONSONANTS: 


gere > kere 
tripadi > Tirupati 
padi > vadi 
palli > ha]li 

(4) METATHESIS : 
dehali > Delhi 
bāraņāsi > Benāras 
agasara > Asagara 
mahrātta > Marhatta 


The above examples only indicate the nature and variety of 
changes. They are by no means exhaustive, When the.investi- 
gation is carried out more exhaustively, a more comprehensive 
picture will emerge. 


A comparative study of the forms occurring in genetically 
related languages is a great help in tackling problems of 
interpretation. What is found difficult in one language can be 
solved on the basis of information from another language. For 
instance, the place-name Kujjanaju is a well-known agricultural 
area consisting of several villages in Kerala and the name 
consists of two words, kuiía and natu. natu is a popular generic 
term in all the four languages, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam. But Kkujta presents some difficulty for Malayalam. 
The usual meaning for the word, ‘basket’, is unsuitable in the 
context. The meaning of kusja in Tamil, namely, ‘pond’ 
(signifying a low-lying area with stagnant water) seems to be 
appropriate here. The same Meaning is preserved in Kannada 
also: kupfe > kujfai > kuta ‘watery area”. Similarily the 
generic terms, Pūffi and kuricci (also kurussi) occurring in 
several place-names -of Kerala are not referable to their 
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ordinary meanings in Malayalam, viz, ‘dog’ and ‘name of a 
variety of fish’, They can be easily related to the corresponding 
Tamil meanings, viz. ‘hamlet’ and ‘hilly region’, 


In a vast majority of cases, generics appear as suffixes, and 
specifics as prefixes. However, there are cases when generics 
appear as prefixes also as in examples like Ürakam, Karamaņa, 
Pallippattu, etc. 


In a study conducted by the present author, 236 generics 
have been identified in the major South Indian languages. 
Among them those with high frequencies are only about 20, 
These high-frequency generic terms are given below. 


TAMIL 
à", êri, karai, kuppam, kulam, kunram, kūttai, kotu, kūvil, 
cēri, topttam, nakaram, patt, paļļi, palayam, puram, mankaļam, 
mala, vayal, viļai. š 
MALAYALAM 
aru, ir, kara, kari, kal, kātu, kāvu, kunnu | kunnam, kulam 
céri, tara, natu, paļļi, para, puram, pula, bhagam, mangaļam; 
mala, muri. 
KANNADA 
i$vara, ūru, kate, kallu, kere, kêri, konda, koppa, kola, 
kose, grama, paļļi | halli, padi, palya, pura, ballu, bagilu, madu, 
mane, male, samudra | sandra, hole, 
TELUGU 
ābād, ūru, ēru, kumta | gunta, konda | gonda, kaņdiga, gadda, 


güdem, ceruyu | cerla, pattaņam, palli | balli, padu, palem, 
puram | varam, penta, përa, madugu, mala, vamka, valasa, vāgu. 


The very nature of the generics is, as indicated above, 


that several specifics are added to each of them. A few 
examples of place-names ending in the generic karu are given 
below ; 
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Apikkayu (dni < ayagi < anjili) 
Panaccikkāju (panacci ‘a kind of ebony) . 
KaJjikkaju — (ka]li *cactus') 

Cetņikkāju (ceggi ‘a merchant class) 
Parayankāju (parayan ‘a low caste’) 
Kirikkatu (kiri ‘mongoose’) 

Pu[ikkagu (puli *fine sand") 

Nejumankātu (netumag ‘long stretch of land’) 


We have here as specifics names of plants and animals, caste 
names and words describring the nature of the land. 


In the natural evolution of place-names, the generics were 
the first to appear. When a place of habitation is to be 
named, usually it will be described with one word indicating 
its location or its general nature. When such words multiply, it 
becomes necessary to differentiate. both of them and the most 
natural way is to add an adjectival element showing some 
special characteristic. 


The. commonness of the four languages in respect of a 
significant number of generics is an aspect worthy of notice. 
Equally significant is the distinctive quality of each language 
and the manner in which each differs from the other. In 
what follows the interrelationships among the four literary 
Dravidian languages in respect of the common stock of generics 
are presented. It should be mentioned that the analysis is 
based on the 236 items found in the data collected by the 
present author. The picture that emerges may not be as 
precise as we would expect it to be; nonetheless, 
could reveal a close approximation of the 
among these languages: 


the analysis 
interrelationships 


. Total number of generics: 236 
U) Common to all four: 53 
(Ex:. āru | ēru, il | illam, kaju | gādu, 
kêda, puram | pura, vayal | bayalu) 
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(2) Common to three: 


(a) Tamil - Malayalam - Kannada: 44 
(Ex: akam, aji, kari, koti, valli | balli) 
(b) Tamil - Kannada - Telugu: 15 


(Ex: adri; mutukku, mantai). 


(c) Tamil - Malayalam - Telugu: 5 
(Ex: ūrru, kovil, toppu) 


(d) Malayalam - Kannada - Telugu: 5 
(Ex: cēru, nata, patiñnaru | padamara) 


(3 Common to two: 


(a) Tamil- Malayalam: 27 
(Ex: ali, oram, tali, vila) 


(b) Tamil- Kannada: 4 
(Ex: anai, avi, vāyil | bāgilu) 


(c) Tamil- Telugu: 6 
(Ex: turkkam | durgam, pulam, lanka) 


(d) Malayalam - Kannada: 8 
(Ex: kai, kol, cāl, tara) 


(e) Kannada- Telugu: 22 
(Ex: angi, kamba, jāla, rāyi | are) 


(f) Malayalam - Telugu: nil 


(4) Generics found in one language only: 


(a) Tamil a T13 
(Ex: curam, tal, paņņai) 


(b) Malayalam T 
(Ex: oli, kārāņma, talam) 


(c) Kannada es |?) 
(Ex: agaļu, kunda, kuņase) 


15 
(d) Telugu 2 
(Ex: api, kojfala, cēnu, vayu | vāka) 


7169 
P322 
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(5) Overall interrelationships : 
(a) Tamil — Malayalam : 129 


(b) Tamil — Kannada : 116 
(c) Malayalam — Kannada : 110 
(d) Kannada — Telugu Ba S 
(e) Tamil — Telugu g> TR 


(f) Malayalam — Telugu : 63 


Since the generics in place-names are the basic elements which 
could be supposed to have resisted historical changes in relation 
to other linguistic forms, the interrelationships of generic 
kinship as found in the above can well be construed as 
reflecting the interrelationships. of genetic kinship among these 
four languages in the Dravidian family. 


Mo 
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S. VELAYUDHAN 


Early Christian Contribution to 
Malayalam Prose 


13.1. Introduction : 

That Christians, foreign missionaries and indigenous priests, 
have contributed to a substantial degree to the development of 
Malayalam prose is a fact of literary history. The natin, the 
quality and the impact of the Christian writings in Prose of 
the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries have been variously assessed. 
Early Literary historians who had but inadequate access [to 
these works have accorded them a good-hearted recognition 
more for their historical and linguistic importance than for 
their literary merit. During the last fifty UE almost all the 
known works have got reprinted and NU this gen en a 
reappraisal. A general tendency eyident m recent writings is e 
hold up the. early evangelical writings in Malayalam E the 
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‘real’ beginnings of Prose in the language. Objections have 
also been raised to these being labelled Pātirimalayāļam, 
‘Missionary Malayalam’, nasrāņimalayāļam and the like on the 
ground that the tone of these expressions is pejorative. A 
useful distinction may be drawn between the terms, patirimala- 
yalam to mean evangelical writings of foreign and indigenous 
priests and ‘Missionary Malayalam’ to mean those that are 
authored exclusively by foreign priests who came as missionaries 
to this country. The third term might stand for a wider variety 
of writings, evangelical and secular, written by men of religious 
as well as secular avocations. If pūtirimalayāļam as a useful 
descriptive term is still considered objectionable one might 
probably use the term ‘early Christian writings.” The aim of 
this paper is to look into available evidence and to reiterate 
the points (a) that Malayalam did have a. tradition in. literary 
prose, contemporary samples of which are equal, if not superior, 
to the evangelical writings in literary and: linguistic sopbistica- 
tion; (b) that the evangelical writings are important contributions 
to the further development of prose as an instrument of social 
communication; (c) that the evangelical and indigenous literary 
traditions in prose share several features in common; (d) that 
the unique features in grammar, lexis and usage in the X'ian 
writings are traceable to the linguistic. and regional „background 
of the writers and the nature of the themes and (e) that a 
happy confluence of these two „traditions came about by the 
middle of the 19th century, i.e. in about 250 years after the 
emergence of the first written document in the Christian tradi- 
tion, The Canons of the Synod of Diamper (1599). 


13.2. The Landmarks: 


The landmarks of thrée centuries (1600-1900) of X'ian 
writings may be grouped as follows for convenience ef GENS 


^ SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


qd) Udayampérur Sünahadosinte Kānēnaka! (1599) 
' (The Canons of the Synod of Diamper) 


M 
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(2) Rosinte Niyamāvali (1606) 
(The Laws of Rose) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(1) Hortus Malabaricus (1696-1763) 
(2) Vēdatarkkam (1768) 

(3) Samksépavédartham (1772) 

(4) Jaanamuttumala (1784) 

(5) Varttamānappustakam (1786) 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The works of Rev. George Mathan, Arch Deacon Koshy, 
Rev. H. Gundert, Fr. Gerard and others and the periodical 
publications of the latter part of the century. 


13.3. Linguistic Features of Early Christian Prose: 


The historical and socio-religious compulsions that led to 
the Synod of Diamper are well documented in English and 
continental languages and in Malayalam. Some observations on 
the language of the Canons-general comments in literary histories 
and specific linguistic comments in short articles-are available, 
The following features are based on the scholarly edition of 
the two texts published by Scaria Zacharia in 1976. It may 
be mentioned here that the latter work was printed for the 
first time in this edition. lt was first published in 1606 and 
was iu force till the St. Thomas Christians revolted and swore 
an oath on 3rd January 1653, before the Koonen Cross in the 
Churchyard at Mattancherry, to expel the Jesuits and to be 
rid of their spiritual overlordship. Both these works are 
written in arya eluttu incorporating letters for Sanskritic sounds, 
Zacharia makes the following observations on the script used in 
writing these two works: 

(1) There is an attempt to write Malayalam scripts like 


those of Tamil. The letters for ‘ka’ and ita” bear close 


resemblance to their counterparts in Tamil. 


ys 
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(2) Though vowel duration is phonemic in old Malayalam 
also, the distinction between the short and long /e/ and /o/ is 
ignored. The letters representing /e:/ and /o:/ are seen in these 
works, but they are not used in the proper places. 


(3) The crescent sign, which is an innovation in the modern 
script, is not used. 


(4) For long /i:/, in addition to the modern symbol, the 
earlier version «ooo is also used, very sparingly though. 


(5) The letters representing /nta/ are written with a double 
fo ie. ato > aoo, That this was a feature of 16th and 
17th century scribal tradition is attested by these works as well 
as the translation of the Tirukkural (1595). 

(6) The conjunct consonants ‘a’ and emu? are written in 
two ways: 

Sb — odd 
Mm—oaJ 

(7) The doubling of ‘am’ and “ay is effected as (a ds 

doubled in current practice : 
a1-|-a1—2 
&€-|-a —(one letter below the other) 
ai} ai— (one letter below the other) 

(8) The symbol for aspiration /:/ as in ‘saio? is often 
found missing, it being treated as optional. 


(9) Conjunct letters with /r/ as the first member are written 
as we do now, i.e. o089»—200029o 


(10) The ‘y’ glide in word - medial position is left out, as in 


en10c0lo 114o— not Smnola ly, 
aJaaldond-—not aga Gb 


Some of the important sound changes observed in these two 
works are noted below: š 
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a) 


b) 


d) 


e) 


VOWEL CHANGES: 
avije—aute 
cayuftate— cauļļā e 
kaccavajam—kaccojam 
pravrtti—prortti 
dravyam—drevyam 
appan—appen 
ojayavan—o0teyavan 
agati—akuti 
kitakkunnu— kegakkunnu 
ayite—ayufe 

mutal— motal 
sukham—sokam|soham 


ANAPTYXIS : 
ortta—oratta 
samsāram—samusāram 
maryada—mariyati 
amsam—amisgam 


ELISION OF SOUNDS: 
homam—omam 
rudhiram—utiram 
ātmāvu—-:ātmam 
vastavam—vastam|bastam 
viļtti—vītti 
ēlkkuka—ēkkuka 


OTHERS : 
bharya—bharyava 
bhakti—bhaktima 


CONSONANT CHANGES : 


stuti—sudi 

hetu—hedu 
vicaram—vijaram| visdram 
vikari—vigari 
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ādi—āti 
mārgam—mārkkam 
daņģam— ten [am 
carata--šaraļa 
pustakam—pusthakam 
sthánam—stanam 
uyaram—ekaram 
cuvata—cukaja 
šavam—cakam 
sabdam —sattam 
ēhari—ūkariļogari | ovakari 
katam—kasam 
pila—pisa 
sadrsyam—&$atiriyam 
vilasi--veļasi 


Lexical borrowings from Portuguese and Syriac are found in 


these works, as it is 


to be expected. While the Portuguese 


ones have gained currency in and acceptance into the common 


language, borrowings 


from Syriac are mostly confined to the 


liturgical language of the Christians. Here are a few examples: 


(Portuguese) 


kattolikka, kurišu, pātiri, pappa, kasa, katudasa, viūtu, 
kumpasaram, kadera (kasēra), tūvāla, cerippu, prākku 


(Syriac) 


kūdāša, rūhākkudāša, sliva, sliha, maharon, kurbana, 
ēvangeliyon, kandīsa, caittan, kašīša, rampan, malpān. 


A few words and expressions which have a special significance 


to the Marthoma .Christians, 


as listed by Zacharia, are given 


below : “ma 
teruka | — ‘repent? 
Pūratīokkuka ia — ‘give one's word’ 
primpata ` =~. *communion` 
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erappunamaskāram — “prayer in the form of begging" 


perunnāļ — “church festival” 
upavi — “charity? 
kattanār — ‘priest’ 
karuntala — ‘generation’ 
kettupāja —  'alliance' 
kaiyyāļikkuka — ‘to hand over’ 
camayappura — ‘vestry’ 
cavadogam — ‘mortal sin’ 
papadosam — ‘venial sin’ 
talappatta — ‘important’ 
pattakkāran — ‘priest’ 
pokkuka — ‘absolve’ 


Syntactically, these two works follow closely the basic 
Dravidian patterns, but occasionally there are sentences, 
constructions that do not conform strictly to the norms of 
modern prose style. Considering the odds which the translators 
of the Canons and the Laws had to contend with, one marvels 
at the dexterity with which they had forged their medium for 
the expression of ideas alien to it. It is also contended that 
the syntax of these works is least influenced by Syriac and 
that Portuguese and Latin. might have influenced it. Whatever 
alien influence there is, however, is inconsequential considering 
the wealth of vigorous prose they contain. A few instances 
of the unique features of construction in these works are given 
below: 


vanibham caikāte irikka nallū (C.S.D. V. 10) 
“It is good not to engage in trade,” 


` anantaravarekkoņta enkilum atine tekappān ayij(a oļļavarek- 
konja enkilum tekakkaņam. (C.S.D. VII. 28.) 


‘Complete it either. with nephews or with similar folk.’ 


tampurante tirumumpil nalla kolam ennum taņyakolam ennum ` 
atcanum cerukkanum ennum ellyavagum periyavaņum ennum illa. 


m 
P-23 
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ata entai ? ellāvarkkum otayavapum tampuranum tan ayatinekkoqtu, 
(C.S.D. VII. 2.) 


«Before the Lord there is no distinction between the high and 
the low, the master and the slave or the humble or the proud. 
Why is that? Because He is the Lord and Master of all.’ 


Deviant use is seen in the placement and ordering of 
adjectives : 

kūdaša saitta palayata—for palaya kūdāša saittu 1 

ceriya otukkatte patram—for otukkatte ceriya pattam. 


The verbs ‘kijuka’, 'pokuka' are used with less common 
meanings, as in, 


kurubāna küjiyal—'when the Kurubana ends’, 


Suriyani pokunnavar—'those who know Syriac.” 


13.4. 18th Century Works: 


The works of the 18th century like the Védatarkkam (1768), 
Samksēpavēdārtham (1772), Varttamānappustakam (1786) and a 
few others show a definite improvement in the language. Of 
these the linguistic features of Samksēpavēdārtham, Varttamanap- 
pustakam, Peanius’s ‘Alphabetum Grandonico—Malabaricum’ as 
well. as the «early 19th century ‘Jacobite Syrian Gospels’ (1811) 
are discussed by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar in detail. A more 
exhaustive and rigorous study of the syntax of these works is 
bound to yield very useful data for the syntax of the prose 
of the period. 


Of these works,. Varttamanappustakam has received accolades 
from all quarters. Historically, it is the first travelogue in the 
language. Apart from its intense personal style of narration its 
socio-religio-political significance has been underscored in recent 
observations. Krishna Chaitanya writes: ‘Thoma’s book is no 
mere record of ecclesiastical negotiations, It is a fascinating 
narrative, full of shrewd observations, vivid descriptions and 
deeper mediations. The graphic and sensitive descriptions and 
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the speculations that sometime accompany them make the ec 
a most delightful travelogue as well as an interesting study of 
customs and manners, ..Thoma used prose with suppleness 
and felicity, but with no conscious sense of craftsmanship or 
evaluation of the possibilities of his medium' (Krishna Chaitanya, 
1971; 207-209). Achyuthan Unni and Samuel Chandanappalli 
(1967) in their introductory essay to their publication of 
extracts from this book have carried forward the linguistic 
study of it already made by LVR with additional data and 
comments on the lexis, usage and syntax. 


13.5. 19th Century Works: 


When we come to the 19th Century we see the prose style 
firmly established along modern lines. . The contributions of 
periodical literature, and the book-length works and essays of 
Rev. George Mathan, Archdeacon Koshy, Rev. H. Gundert and 
Fr. Gerard are significant landmarks in the later evolution of 


Malayalam prose. George Mathan (1820-70) was capable of” 


critical appraisal and was very optimistic about the possibilities 
of the language. Krishna Chaitanya's translation of Mathan's 
observation on Malayalam is worth quoting: "When the features 
of Malayalam are considered, it is seen to be capable of 
matching any language in beauty and force, The grammatical 
modifications of the words are easy to grasp, sentences can be 
built up without confusing complication, slight phonetic varia- 
tions of the forms can express fine psychological nuances of 


meaning. 
capacity for 
profound discussion.’ 


sustained descriptive narration and subtle and 


possibilitie 
practised it and proved himself to be a writer of excellent, 


prose. He was a prolific writer on scientific and religious and 
moral themes. His Satyavādakhēgam (1861), a treatise on the, 
nature of truth won a state award. Its Baconian style is marked, 
by an engaging simplicity; the narration throughout 15 sprinkled 
with amusing anecdotes. Its short and crisp sentences and 
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simple diction with no effort at sounding profound at the 


expense of clarity are features seldom excelled even after a 


century. I quote below Krishna Chaitanya’s translation of a 
brief passage from this treatise: *Speaking the truth is natura] 
to man, utterance of lie unnatural. When infants learn to talk, 
they never show an instance of having one thing in mind and 
talking something altogether different. They spontaneously and 
truthfully express what they feel within. It is only after some 


years go by and they pick up the wiles of the world that they 
begin to tell lies.' 


Rev. H. Gundert's prose compositions deserve special 
mention in any historical assessment of the evolution of modern 
Malayalam prose. His style is also simple and matter of fact. 


Sentences with implied finite verb, unusual collocations and 
grammatical terminations as well as archaic-sounding expressions 
are found in Gundert's prose. — Fr, Gerard's 
(1881), a treatise on Malayalam rhetoric, is the first work of 
its kind. Its style is free from archaisms and it is nearer to 


modern prose than anything written during the closing decades 
of the last century. 


13.6. Conclusion: 


It is an unfortunate error of judgment on the part of 
Keralavarma Valiya Koil Tampuran about the sensibility of his 
readers that led to the perpetration of the monstrosity of the 
Opening paragraph of his Akbar. 
been used as a stick to beat not 
literary prose of the period as well. Keralavarma did write’ 
much better and simpler Prose; he was conscious St. the 
artificiality of highly Sanskritized diction and cumbersome syntax. 
What we find in the closing decades of the last century and 
at the beginning of this century is the emergence of a vibrant 
prose style which was no exclusive Preserve of any particular 
sect of writers but which was f a E of 
different stylistic strains. pus 


This stylistic accident has 
only him but Malayalam 


‘the result o 
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P. V. VELAYUDHAN PILLAI 


Evolution of Modern Malayalam 
Prose 


141. Introduction: 
Society becomes meaningful only when it communicates. 


And a major part of this communication is made through the. 


medium of prose. Therefore, a study of the evolutionary 
history of prose in a language depends, more or less, directly 
on the dialectical forces that mould the society. Development 
of modern prose in Malayalam also does not betray this rule. 


As is well known, nineteenth century is an age of enlighten- 
ment in the history of Kerala. That Kerala was limping 


towards modernity during that century is a historical problem ` 


yet to be studied in detail. A conscious effort for change, an 
intellectual awareness among the literati and an excited enthusiasm ` 
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in the field of culture had set in during that period. This 
was not only the case in Kerala but also throughout India. 
Myriads of factors, internal and external, contributed to this 
change. Christian missionaries who diffused the spirit of the 
Gospel through the length and breadth of Kerala played a very 
decisive role in bringing about this renaissance. A cultural 
upheaval in any country will definitely have some direct bearing 
on the development of the prose style in the language of the 
country because prose is the natural medium for communication, 
more rational and more popular than verse. In Kerala also, 
as the inflow of new ideas increased by the religious discourses 


of foreign missionaries, prose acquired better expressiveness and 
greater popularity. 


A mere impact of the Christian missionaries on the society 
in Kerala would not have brought about this momentous change, 
had they not come from a renascent Europe which was boiling 
with a thirst for intellectual life. The spirit of this renaissance 
in life had been carried to Kerala, though in small doses, by 
them. A quest for enquiry into the hitherto unknown and a 
new rationale of life let loose a tempest in the imagination of 
the people of Europe during renaissance and this injected 
courage into the adventurous among them to go out in search 
of new landscapes. Thus the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French 


and the English dared piloting to India through the sea one 
after another. 


In 1498, the Portuguese landed in Kerala at Calicut. We do 
not deny that they had ‘a crucifix in one hand and a sword in 
the other’, as the Governor of Goa has observed. But their 
arrival in Kerala had something more far-reaching than he 
observed. It shook tremendously the foundation of the quasi- 
feudal society, shattering mercilessly our decadent beliefs. It is 
a fact that the Portuguese came here with a view to contracting 
trade with the country along with the diffusion of their faith. 
Unlike the Syrian Christian missionaries from the Nestorian 
Church of Persia who arrived at Malabar coast in the 9th 
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eontury along with merchants, the Catholic missionaries were 
much concerned with the faith of the people as well. In 1502, 
more Portuguese priests arrived here and they started missionary 
work. As a first immediate step for easy communication with 
the people of Kerala they began learning the native tongue, It 
is worth noting here that most of the missionaries did learn 
the language of the common man and not the language of the 
gentry. They preached in the dialect of the village to the 
rank and file. In 1542, Fraucis Xavier arrived here and 
preached the gospel in the rustic dialect. of the lower class. 
He studied Tamil and Malayalam and brought out books in 


Tamil. 


14.2. The Functional Prose: 


Here, one may raise a relevent question. As prose is the 
natural medium of communication among the people, did 
Malayalam not have this communication medium in writing 
before the advent of the Portuguese? Yes, Malayalam had it 
developed during the 12th century itself. We come across at 
least a dozen prose texts written before the 15th century. Most 
of them are Puranic stories supposedly written for a minority 
which formed a feudal society centering around temples. 
Brahmāņdapurāņam, Naļūpākhyānam and Dūtavākyam are a few 
examples of such texts. Apparently, it was the practice of 
that period to render Puranic stories in prose (pājhakam), 
intended for discourses in temples by a Hindu community called 
Nambiars. In fact, pathakam, the exposition of puranic stories 
in speeches on the dais of temples laying stress on Hindu 


morals, was itself à kind of missionary work. This had an 


educātive value and this naturally helped spreading Hindu faith. 
Ceremonial Bhrahminism was the force behind this temple 
performances. They established their supremacy over the erudite 
minority connected with temples. The prose that was popularised 
by them was purely functional rather than imaginative. This 


prose style could not necessarily survive long sincé poetry 
which is more imaginative and emotional superseded the former. 
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14.3. The Christian Prose: 


When the Catholic missionaries began their work in Kerala, 
Malayalam had only this functional prose which was, most 
probably, understood by a minority as pointed out above. The 
majority did not have any prose literature worth the name. So 
the missionaries started writing prose for the mass, spreading 
the message of the New Testament and Catholic doctrines. 
They used the dialect of the people, especially their colloquial 
vocabulary, with a view to capture their sympathetic under- 
standing. Their philanthropic approach to human problems 
also attracted the mass towards them, But at that time, the 
work of the missionaries was not co-ordinated since they 
belonged to different ecclesiastical orders of different countries 


in Europe. They lacked sufficient political or administrative 
backing. 


In the 16th century itself seminaries and grammar schools 
for children on European models were started in Kerala by the 
Catholic missionaries. A seminary for Syrian Christians was 
started by them in 1541 at Kotuñàallüur. The Jesuit priests 
opened a seminary at Cénnamatgalam in 1545 and also a school 
for native children at Kotunnallūr. Another college was started 
by them at Cochin in 1585, and it is clear from the Portuguese 
records that. there were about 300 students studying in this. 
college. This necessitated writing books in vernacular for the 
use of children. The missionaries took up the challenge and 
ventured writing about the teachings of Christ in Malayalam 
and later some text-books for the use in primary classes also. 
In 1599, under pressure of the Portuguese, the Christian leaders 
in Kerala had been asked (o assemble at Udayamperür (Diamper), 
and in the assembly, certain decisions Were taken binding the 
faith and practices of the Christians in Kerala. The report of 
the Synod was originally written in Suriani and Malayalam. 
The Malayalam version Was prepared by one Chacko, a nativé 
priest of Palluruthi. This prose, consisting of the Decrees of 
the Synod of Diamper, isa landmark in the history of modern, 
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Malayalam prose. The Malayalam version might contain the 
dialectal jargon of the speech of Chacko and his associates. 
It is to be specially noted here that the prose written by the 
missionaries working in different parts of Kerala contained the 
dialectal variations of each region because the dialects spoken 
by the common mass were not standardized then as now, The 
variations were essentially in vocabulary and idiom. 


14.4. The Printing Presses: 


As the missionaries wrote books, they felt the need of 
propagating them. Therefore, they introduced printing press in 
Kerala which was the most powerful machinery for modernisa- 
tion throughout the world. The Jesuits started a press at Goa 
first and then at Cochin which was transferred later to 
Kotuññallür. Printing accelerated the change over from poetry 
to prose. The introduction of paper and the printing press 
not only did away with the age-old difficulties in mass education, 
but also -provided a new impetus and momentum to prose 
composition. Prose grew with an added momentum. Many 
religious texts were translated into Malayalam by Fr. George 
Castro. Malayalam types were made in Rome in 1772 and 
Samksēpavēdārtham, the first book in Malayalam was printed 
there. I do not forget here that we come across with some 
Malayalam words found in print in Hortus Malabaricus itself 
which was printed much earlier than Samksépavédartham. As 
printing became the practice of the day,- missionaries, both 
native and foreign, began to produce books. They wrote not 
only books on the gospel but also books on Malayalam 
language. Dr. Angelo Francis of Verapoly wrote the first grammar 
of Malayalam which was mainly intended for the low class 
dialect, while Fr. Arnos (Johann Ernestus Hanxleden) compiled 
the first lexicon of Malayalam. The Promethean gift of the 
printing press by the missionaries to Kerala sss and gave 
free play to forces which at once cnfranchised thought and 
revolutionised literature, and took directions and acquired an 


amplitude hitherto, undreamt of. 
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14.5. Later Developments : 


Nineteenth century witnessed multivarious activities in the 
missionary world in Kerala. Different religious denominations 
of Christians commenced organised work supported by foreign 
agencies. L.M.S. was started in 1806 in South Kerala, C.M.S. 
in 1816 in Middle Kerala and Basel Mission in 1839 in North 
Kerala. Col. Munro was the British Resident in Travancore 
State at that time and he took active interest in the propaga- 
tion of Biblical faith. Thus the missionaries found a prop in 
Munro in the field of administration. He encouraged the 
missionaries in starting educational institutions and translating 
religious books. Scholars like Benjamin Bailey, Herman Gundert 
and Buchanan were in the field. They did the maximum they 
could to propagate the Christian faith through the native tongue. 
Lexicons and grammatical texts were written. This lofty example 
was faithfully followed by native Christians rather more effec- 
tively. “The prose style of George Mathan, a contemporary 
native priest, who wrote profusely, excels in simplicity, clarity 
and expressiveness. His grammar of Malayalam is famous even 
now. At this juncture the State Government also generously 
came forward to encourage learning of the native tongue. The 
Government of Travancore announced an award for the best 
essay in prose and Fr. George Mathan won it. Thus Malayalam 
prose was gradually rising to the occasion to contain nascent 


ideas originated by the impact of a foreign culture on the native 
culture. 


14.6. The Fourth Estate: 


The Fourth Estate also was first 


T UNS instituted by foreign 
missionaries in Kerala. 


. Rajyasamacáram was started by Gundert 
in June, 1847 and Pascimoódayam in October, 1847 


most encouraging for the development of 
were intended mainly for popular reading unlike erudite books. 
By the starting of Vidyasan graham, a journal by the C.M.S. in 
1864, Malayalam prose began to show signs of BRA, rut 


Tbis was 
prose since journals 
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activities of the Christian missionaries did not fail to excite 
and energise a creative urge among the native men of letters 
and to impel them to adopt and assimilate similar methods in 
order to improve and enrich their language and literature, 
particularly in prose. 


14.7, Text Books in Secular Prose: 


Thus the stage was set. It was by accident that the mantle 
of leadership fell on Kerala Varma Valiya Koil Tampuran. 
Born in a royal family in Travancore in 1845 and educated in 
Sanskrit in the traditional style, Kerala Varma had become one 
of the greatest Sanskrit scholars in India of that time. But 
in his 22nd year in 1867 he was nominated by the King of 
Travancore to the newly constituted Text Book Committee for 
preparing books in Malayalam for vernacular schools, Even 
before this the Government of Travancore had had plans to 
Start such schools in order to: spread general education to the 
mass ‘and some such schools were already started. This is 
actually a positive response to the challenge put forth by the 
missionary groups. Missionaries had established schools mainly 
to propagate their ideas about religion, especially about chris- 
tianity. The schools started by the Government were secular in 
nature. By being on the Text Book Committee, Kerala Varma 
had to prepare books in secular prose for use in those schools. 
He himself wrote texts for Standard I, II & III containing graded 
lessons in prose. He also prepared books on Economics, 
History, Politics, Mathematics, Geography and Morals. In 
collaboration with the King Visakham Tirunāļ, he compiled a 
volume containing biographies of eminent people. He translated 
the novel *Akbar. It was for the first time in Malayalam 
that an organised experiment to utilise prose as a medium for 
propagating modern ideas began. Kerala Varma succeeded 
commendably well in this venture. 


Most fortunately the King Trio of Travancore-Āyilyam 


Tirunāļ, Visakham Tirunāļ and Mūlam Tirunāļ had largely 
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ēxtended all kinds of support to the system of vernacular 
learning initiated by Kerala Varma. The kings were extra- 
ordinarily tolerant towards modern European ideas. As has been 
pointed out in the case of George Mathan, their Governments 
had been giving encouragement to prose literature. 


Kerala Varma's personal efforts for the development of 
Malayalam prose are incomparable. He introduced new forms 
in prose literature, the fiction, the prose dramas and the essays, 
all through his text books and translations. These literary 
genres were new to Malayalam readers at that time. -Kerala 
Varma gave all possible help to start forums for public speaking 
jn schools and literary societies and libraries were organised for 
making people feel the great change that is taking place in 
literature. He was the patron of ‘Bhasaposini Sabha’, perhaps 
the first literary organisation in Kerala, started along with the 
journal ‘Bhdsapodsini’, The main purpose of the Sabha was to 
give guidance in literary writing aud to add momentum to the 
growth and. development of Malayalam literature. Under the 
auspices of Bhasaposini, eight committees consisting of scholars 
of specialisation from Travancore, Cochin and Malabar were 
constituted for scrutinising newly written books before publi- 
cation. Of course the final judgement in this regard was that 


of Kerala Varma. The committee gave special attention to 


stanardization of language and style in order to suit the taste 
of all people all along Kerala. Perhaps Kerala Varma had 
achieved more planned progress in language than what had been 
achieved by Ram Mohan Roy in Bengali language. 


14.8. Journals: 


The role of journals in the development of prose deserves 
special investigation and study. Before 1900 there were about 
two dozens of popular journals extant. Articles published in 
these journals displayed the variety of interest Shown by writers 
«and readers. Thus Malayalam prose could assume the status 
of a powerful -medium -to . contain. the fast spreading modern 
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. secular ideas. That is why by the end of the 19th century 


Kerala Varma observed that the Government should begin using 
Malayalam as the correspondent language at least in the lower 
level of administration. Considering the above services rendered 
by Kerala Varma to Malayalam prose, the author of the 
Travancore State Manuel aptly called him the “Father of 
Malayalam Prose'. 


14.9. Conclusion : 


In short, foreign missionaries sowed the seeds of modernity 
in Kerala. They revolutionised our thoughts and ways of life. 
Social structure began to show signs of fast change. This 
dynamics of society necessitated the emergence of a lively 
medium of expression. Thus the age of modern prose commenced 
in Malayalam. A man of imagination and dedication like Kerala 
Varma Valiya Koil Tampuran was there to take up the challenge. 
The challenge was effectively responded and prose of informa- 
tion and prose of imagination developed side by side. The 
imaginative writings in prose gradually reduced the significance 
of the so-called poetry-cult in Malayalam and established itself. 
supreme by the second half of this century. The national 
movement throughout India, the reformation movements and 
political uprisings in Kerala shaped prose into a sharp weapon 
in the hands of the common man. Thus prose became the 
language of democracy and our identity is now mostly sought 
through this medium by our intellectuals. 
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N. RAJASEKHARAN NAIR 
Development of Auxiliary Verbs 


15.1. Introduction : 

Malayalam grammars do not seem to have given adequate 
attention to the auxiliary function of verbs. ^ Lilatilakam is 
silent about this aspect of grammar. Gundert, Mathan and 
Rajaraja Varma have made some attempts to describe this 
phenomenon in their grammars but not in a manner highlighting 
the syntactic and semantic peculiarities of auxiliary verbs. The 
early Tamil grammars, expecially Tolkappiyam and Nannil, do 


not make explicit references to this class of verbs (Thinnappan, ` 
1980). Ilampūraņar and Naccinarkkipiyar, while commenting on ` 


satra 728 of Tolkappiyam have treated véstum as a main verb 
without referring to its auxiliary function. * Whether Tolkāppiyar 


had the concept of auxiliary verbs or not, it is certain that he 
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considered pūtalvēņjum as a wellknit unit and it behaves 
differently from expressions like cattan otal uvakkum" (Ages- 
thialingom, 1973). 


The treatment of auxiliary verb system presents some 
problems to a learner of the language, to a lexicographer and, 
to a greater extent, to the grammarian, One significant factor 
regarding this class is that, unlike other major word classes, 
auxiliary verbs constitute a ‘closed’ category. That is why in 
some Malayalam grammars the auxiliary verbs have been listed 
indicating that a small number of verbs are to be distinguished 
from their main-verb function when they appear differently 
along with some other main verbs. Although some grammars 
have listed the auxiliary verbs, the list given in one text does 
not tally with the one given in another. 


The primary function of auxiliary verbs is to. establish 
specifiable relations between ‘propositions’ and ‘participants’ of 
the speech act. Here, ‘proposition’ refers to the event / action 
expressed by the main verb in a sentence. In other words, the 
auxiliary which is attached to a main verb, gives some additional 
information regarding the ‘manner’ of the action, the ‘intention’ 


of the speaker in respect of the action and / or the ‘time 
dimension’ of the action. 


š In this paper We propose to.examine.the development of 
auxiliary verbs in Malayalam through the ages. In the. following 
section auxiliaries occurring in various records from 10th 
century inscriptions to contemporary Malayalam have been- listed 
chronologically. The items relating to older records have been 
collected from published and unpublished Ph.D. dissertations a 
list of which is given at the end of the paper. (The meanings 
of the auxiliaries can be specified only with reference to their 
appearances in particular contexts. Hence we give only the 
forms without indicating their meanings, Since we are mainly. 
concerned with the development of forms, the meanings need 
not be specified in the present context.) 
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15.2; Auxiliaries through ages } 
A. INSCRIPTIONS 
I. 10th Century: 
(i) Intransitives 
ak, iru, uptak, ul (o]), tutank, parr, và (varu), 
(ii) Transitives 
it, kau, kupu (kolu), kol, cey, pat, vit, vénf, vai, rakgiccu— 
koļu. 
II, 11th Century: 
(i) Intransitives 
ak, iru, il (> illai), oft, kūt, cel, varu. 
(ii) Transitives 


arul, it, kotu, koņtuvā, kol, taru, vai. 
HI. 12th Century: 


(i) Intransitives 
ak, aru], il (> illai), iru, u] (ol), okk, küf, cel, pat, pō (pok) 
va (varu), vent. 
(ii) Transitives 
aru], kotu, ko], tà (taru), nokk, paņņ, vénj, vai. 
IV. 13th Century : 
(i) Intransitives 
āk, iru, ol, cel, paf, vd (varu). 
(ii) Transitives 


aruļ, it, kot, koļ, vai. 


B. LITBRARY TEXTS 


I. Rāmacaritam (12.C.): 


(i) aruļ, iru, mufiyum, vai, it, tf, irikk, ak, kū, kol, 
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(ii) petuka is used frequently to make verbs from nouns: 
poti-pejuka, taja-pejuka. Only in one place it is used to 
denote passive: ninnālviratam ceyapetta pila. 


(iii) Verbal nouns with -a/ (as in Tamil) and -ām is 
possible: ariya-al-am, uņartt-al-ām, 


(iv) illa, illa, ila, illa, alla, alla, arutu, ollà and vénfà are 
used as auxiliaries to show negation: āmalla, karutīlla, tirittila, 
„karutarutu, karutuyatalla, varollà, arivilén, 


(v) Some peculiar negative forms:  arutam  arutayiatu, 
illayākki, vara, varata, illayum, illakki, illam. 


(vi) Permissive:  —àm; Imperative: -atfe; Compulsive: 
—Vēņ;um. 
II. Anantapuravarpanam and Vāsudēvastavam (Early Maņipravāļa 
works): 


(i) Auxiliary verbs after verbal participle: if-afiftu, ir- 
ātiyirippūr, kol-arinnukol, arul kitannarujum, kaliy-ponnuka[|ianu, 
nil-naynininra, po-konjupoy. 


(ü) Auxiliary verbs after relative participle: māru-keju- 
māju, "vāru=konrāvāru, vaņņam=to jumvajiņam, 


(iii) Auxiliary verbs after verbal nouns: āmļāk-kāņalām, 
petu-piļipejta. : 


Ill, Ramakathappay fit (15th €) : 


(i) Kol, atrulortulirtu, am, ēņam'aņamļvēņam, ak, yén, kit, 
ay, iju, elk, pet, 11, cey, viru. 


(i) mags is also used as an auxiliary: viļamājjēn. 


(iii) The defective verbs alla, illaļillai, olla, aruļu are ° also 
used as auxiliaries, 


IV. KappasSaramayanam (15th C.): 


(i) Non-negative auxiliaries : 


ajak; ākk, aj, ij, ip, uru, él, 
ko], pei; pejütt, mar, vig. a € jā 3 4 
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(ii) Negative auxiliaries: a/ay; Zt, att; amal, ann: 
(iii) Defective negatives as auxiliaries: alla, illa, olla, aru. 
V. Mahabharatam (16th C): 
(i) Aspect: var, iri, it, vay. 
(ii) Modals: po, kit, vēņ, ko], unt. 
C. GRAMMARS 
I. Malayalabhagavyakarapam (1851): 


(i) Transitive auxiliary verbs: ko], if, it, vekk, vit, kala, 
kou, teri, aru], 


(ii) Intransitive auxiliary verbs: iri, po, var, për, kul, , 


ka]iy, tir, 


II. Malayālmayute vyākaraņam (1863): 


ak, uņtu, iri, aka, vēņju, kalika, kus, mēl, vahikka, kollu, - 


vekka, it, kaleka, po, tar, kou. 
HI. Keralapaniniyam (1895): 


kol, it[ig, vekk, vit, u:;, pot, kala, kof, tar, aru], iri, po, 
var, por, kūt, kali, tir, cama, 


D. CONTEMPORARY MALAYALAM 
ām, ak, affe, venam, vēņ(a, illa, arutu, kit, al, ko], ip, vay, 
ka], kop, tar, iri, va, po, por, kuf, kali, cér, tir, parr, okk, 
sadhikk, patu, mēla, mokk, kag, ayiri, konsiri. n; 


15.3. Some inferences: " aiqoD 


It could be seen from the data presented in the above 
section that there is a progression in the number of verbs used 
as auxiliaries. Equally significant is the fact that certain. archaic 
uses of auxiliaries have become obsolete in later years; perar 
(10th C. negative auxiliary meaning ‘prohibition’), cel (11th C.) 
pane (12th C.), etc. can be cited as examples for the above. 
It is also noteworthy that all those forms which have the 
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auxiliary function in contemporary Malayalam can be traced to 
old records occurring as main verbs. Another notable feature 
is that certain Tamil usages prevalent in early inscriptions and 
works like Rāmacaritam, like mutiyum, ariyalam, vēņjum, etc: 
have disappeared as a natural consequence of the language 
shedding off its pre-formative forms. As mentioned earlier, 
some forms listed as auxiliaries are taken from descriptive 
analyses of old texts. The assignment of certain forms as 
auxiliary verbs (ex. maru, vāru, vaņņam) is questionable. 


In the development of auxiliary verbs, semantic change 
plays an important role. When a “content word” (here, the 
main verb) is shifted to the position of ‘grammatical word” 
(here, the auxiliary), there necessarily has to be some meaning 
change. We can see such meaning changes in the - case. of 
Malayalam auxiliaries also. In respect of most of the shifts 
from main verb to auxiliary verb, it can be seen that the 
meaning change is from ‘concrete’ to ‘abstract’. For instance, 
iri as a main verb means ‘sit’ in. Malayalam. The auxiliary 
meaning is ‘perfect’, ‘stative’, etc. Sometimes the auxiliaries get 
further reduced to the use as ‘functors’ in which case they will 
be semantically less specific. In the case of the form iri such 
a transformation seems to have taken place. It has the use 
merely as a tense carrier at least in certain constructions. Here, 


the forms should be considered as mostly empty in their 
denotative value. 


The materials for the above survey have been taken from 
the following Dissertations and grammars: 


(1) Gopinathan Nair, B. DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR OF 
EARLY MANIPRAVALA WORKS. Ph.D. (unpublished). 
University of Kerala. 1975, 


(2) Gundert, H. MALAY AL ABHASAVYAKARANAM. 
National Book. Stall, Kottayam. 1962 (1851). 


No, Mathan, George. MALAYALMAYUTE VYAKARANAM 
_ National Book Stall, Kottayam, 1969 (1863), 
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Purushothaman Nair, M. M. CRITICAL EDITION OF 
RĀMACARITAM WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 
TION AND LEXICON. Vols. 1642, Ph.D. (unpublished) 


University of Kerala. 1976. 


Rajaraja Varma, A. R. KĒRAĻAPĀŅINĪYAM. 
National Book Stall, Kottayam. 1970 (1895). 


Ramachandran, Puthusseri. LANGUAGE OF MIDDLE 
MALAYALAM. Dravidian Linguistics Association, 
Trivandrum. 1973. 
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